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“We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth.” 


BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD 
By Hyatmar Boyesen 
With original tlustrations by G. A, Reid, R.C.A. 


Or the seven ages of man which Shakespeare distinguished, I 
have never ceased to regard boyhood as the most interest- 
ae ing. I suppose gallantry ought to have prompted me to 
& give the preference to girlhood, and so it would at a 
certain period of my existence, which now is past. 
Both the girl and the boy begin life in a semi 

\. vegetable condition, Even long after they have 
escaped from their mothers’ arms, and been sur- 
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THE CLOCK-CLEANER 


rendered to the problematic guidance of nurses, they walk about ina dim stupor, and 
it is only gradually that they awake to the charm of the world in which their lot is cast. i 

This is the restless period of early childhood when the boy is only vaguely 
differentiated by his knickerbockers from his sister, when he plays indiscriminately, 
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and without regard for his dignity, with 
any little maid who will consent to be 
his horse or assist him in damming up 
the gutter. ‘This is the innocent age of 
mud-pies, when the boy and the girl 
kiss each other without offence, in mak- 


ing up quarrels, and are kissed by the 
friendly visitor without thought of re- | 
sentment. 
r But gradually there steals into the | 


soul of each a sense of difference, The 
donne camaraderte of the pinafore period 
becomes to the boy something dinily dis- 
graceful—something to be ashamed of 
and, if yet surreptitiously indulged in, 
to be scrupulously hidden from other 
boys. It is only on extraordinary oc- 
casions, when some startling phenome- 
non, such as the arrival of the carpenter 
with his tools, or the plumber or the 
clock-cleaner, Overpowers and _ silences 
all lesser emotions—it is only then that 
the lad forgets his masculinity and is ee 
content to elbow his sister in eager contemplation of the artisan’s fascinating per- 


formance. 
The age from twelve to sixteen is peculiarly the heroic-barbarous period in the i 


i life of the boy. All the early savagery of the race is then apt to crop out. It is \ 
then that the adventurous blood of his forefathers begins to stir in his veins, and 4 


he dreams of buccaneering, marooning, and fabulous treasure-troves. He lies awake 
at night, tortured with envy of Robinson Crusoe. ‘To be devoting his precious 
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time to lessons and schoolmasters, when he 
might be wrecked on desert isles, and be thrilled 
to his marrow by the foot-prints of cannibals, 
seems altogether preposterous. ‘To be perspir- 
ing over algebraic problems and Latin verbs, 
when he might go swaggering on a quarter- 
deck, swinging a cutlass, seems absurdly tame 
and inglorious. 

It is at such times, when the actual routine 
of life, under the senseless compulsion of elders, 
presents such a cruel contrast to all that the 
heroic boy-soul is hungering for—it is at such 
times, I say, that the adventurous lads hold 
secret rendezvous in the hay-loft and harrow 
each other with gruesome tales of battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. I know nothing more 
enviable than the utterly self-oblivious enchantment of the listeners, as they swallow 
greedily every preposterous detail of the gory plot. 

During the years when the girl’s fancy roams in flowery meads, among daisies 
and marigolds, making an occasional shy and guilty excursion toward the for- 
bidden land of love, the boy holds all such stuff (and the girl included) to be be- 
neath contempt, and he would pity himself as a milksop and a mollycoddle if he 
could extract entertainment from such effeminate pursuits as picking flowers or 


AMONG THE DAISIES 


berries or practising on the piano. 

It is evident that Mr. Reid has perceived these characteristics in boys and girls 
and embodied them in his paintings. He is a Canadian, but has studied in Phila- 
delphia and New York, and in Europe, and so has had an opportunity to study 
young human nature ina great variety of climes and aspects. With that sympa- 
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thetic realism which has characterized 
his pictures of more adult persons and 
more serious scenes, he has given us 
here the boy and the girl which we 
know, and which we were, and it does 
us good to have those days so recalled. 

I remember in my own boyhood be- 
ing paid twelve cents an hour for con- 
descending to beara part (a very modest 
one) in a weekly musical performance 
in my grandfather’s house; I only 
consented because of the financial con- 
sideration. The constant supply of 
*pocket-money which I could secure by 
practising seemed, on the whole, a fair 
indemnity for my sacrifice of dignity. 
But I took good care not to let my 
friends know by what degrading toil I 
acquired such enviable wealth, which, 
by the way, I freely placed at their dis- 
“& posal. And after an earnest delibera- 
i tion in the barn, we resolved to buy 
‘ twenty-four clay pipes (because there was nothing else of which you could obtain so 
i large a return for the money). How vividly do I recall the exultation, the royal 
munificence, with which I distributed those twenty-four clay pipes, and alas, even 
more vividly do I recall the deadly misery which seized us all when we had put 
them to their legitimate use. 

Among the reminiscences of my boyhood, none is invested with a higher zest 
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than my visits to the lumber- 
men’s camp. To see some huge 
giant of the mountains fall with 
a mighty crash, splintering its 
weaker neighbors into kindling 
wood, possessed a fascination 
that never grew stale. Then 
the pungent smell of the ros- 
in, the frozen ground strewn 
with clean chips, the sharp 
sound of the axe re-echoing 
from the rocks, the faint 


A STUDY IN LEAD-PENCIL 


elfin notes which would come floating from nowhere 
to nowhere, all this set my blood agog with strange, 


uncomprehended sensations. 


Possibly also the hint of 


peril which never was absent from the lumberman’s 
tasks, and the blood-curdling tales that I heard of log- 


gers crushed or maimed in loading the enormous logs upon the ox-drays, or by 
tumbling into the cataract in trying to break a log-chain, may have cast a heroic 
light upon a prosaic occupation. 

‘“Shat boys, as they have an undeniable affinity for 


A STUDY 


the woods (a whiff from the pri- 
meval camp-fires lingering, as 
it were, in their nostrils), have 
also an aptitude for the fail- 
ings of primeval manis, I think, 
capable of demonstration, Of 
course, | am not speaking of 
the boy of the Sunday-school 
story ; but of the actual, reck- 
less, shiftless, average boy, 
who brags of his muscle, feels 
occasional itchings for a fight, 
and is not above asserting his 


authority by bullying his inferiors. Such boys settle 
all minor questions, which do not require an appeal 


to force, by matching pennies or drawing lots. 


A LITTLE MAID 


A certain happy-go-lucky bravado, 


which is inseparable from the gambling instinct, characterizes more or less both the 
savage and the boy ; while the girl, as far as I am aware, has nothing in her com- 


position even remotely corresponding to it. 
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AN ART VILLAGE 
By GERTRUDE KASEBIER 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


One of the things which most impress an American in Europe is the astonish- 
ing contrast between city and village life in respect to the people, customs, and all 
those things that we call signs of progress. In the United States the whole coun- 
try is wide-awake. ‘The daily drum-beat of advancement, sounded in the cities, is 
heard in the remotest corners of the country, and the people of the smaller towns 
and of the mines and farms and plantations, try, at least, to keep step with the head 
of the line. In Europe this is manifested to a far less extent, because the fixity of 
property, customs, and social traditions has produced a fixity of mind in the great 
body of plain people, which makes it difficult for them to modify from day to day, 
not only their knowledge and opinions, but their dress and habits of life and be- 
havior, as do the eager Americans and the volatile citizens of Paris, 

This fact furnishes an interesting text for the sociologist, from one point of 
view, and for the artist from another. The former may very likely deplore the 
European state of mind and consequent state of things; the latter rejoices in it, 
whether in his secret heart he approves it or not. He finds in it this practical ad- 
vantage for his purpose, that it enables him, with small trouble and expense, to 
obtain subjects for his brush and camera that interest him from almost every 
artistic point of view: people and customs that he is able to idealize, animated by 
sentiments with which he sympathizes, and dwelling amid surroundings that are 
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broadly suggestive of beauty and high- 
ly picturesque in detail. 

One conceives of Paris, and truly, 
as representing the apex of civilization 
and a life that in all respects modern- 
izes itself with each new day. It would 
seem as though this could not be lim- 
ited by the circle of the fortifications, 
yet to a great extent it is, and no 
sooner are you outside the sound of 
the bells of Paris than you find your- 
self not only in districts, sweetly and 
truly rural, but put back a couple of 
centuries or so in time. The French- 
men of the time of Rousseau and 
Troyon, D’Aubigny and Millet, under- 
stood this well enough, and had scarce- 
ly to goa day’s walk beyond the city 
walls to find the peasantry whom they 
painted, and which it is so difficult for : 
us to believe lived in such simplicity 
when they could see from their door- : 
steps the glow of the lights of the me- 

tropolis reflected on the evening clouds. 

The art-students who have flocked to Paris from all over the world during 
the last half century soon learned this fact ; and every summer they pack up 
their simple “traps,” lock their lofty 
dens among the peaked roofs of the 
Latin quarter, and hie away to colonize 
themselves in some favorite village, 
which receives them with wonder, but 
contentedly, partly as a dispensation of 
an inscrutable providence, and partly 
with a keen eye to profit. 

Such a resort is the village of Crécy, 
on the Brie, a little stream on the bor- 
ders of old Champagne, which flows 
into the Marne near the ancient 
stronghold and modern city of Meaux. 
Champagne and Brie—are not the very 
words alluring?  Add_ traditions of 
Corot and many another father of art, 
and it is no wonder that the students 
love the hamlet and have made of it an 
“art village.” 

It is a sleepy place, miles and miles 
from a railroad, nestling among the . / 
hills, and sometimes called “ Little aaa A PEASANT MOTHFR 
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THE OLD MARKET WOMEN 
Venice,” because the Brie winds in out of the village and its fields in such a be- 
wildering fashion, that it seems as if several streams were there instead of a single 


current struggling to find its way onward. 
The party of American girls who spent one summer there never wearied of 
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this erratic little stream, which had so many bendings and aspects that any one 
could preémpt a whole half-mile it for herself and her easel, and know that each of 
her companions had another section quite as extensive and satisfactory, 

They wandered up and down its banks and over its hills and among its fields 
and vineyards, getting acquainted with the kindly, simple-minded peasant-farmers, 
studying their customs and costumes, their cottages and churches. But after all it 
was the village and village life which interested them the most. 

Though so small and insignificant, Crécy is an ancient place—nobody knows how 
ancient. Archologists carry its foundations back to pre-historic times ; and written 
history tells of its local importance in medixval days, when freebooters came down 
the valleys from the east and 
threatened even Paris itself, 
until at last Charles the Sev- 
enth found himself strong 
enough to put an end to their 
depredations, and later kings 
were able to ally firmly to the 
monarchy the proudly inde- 
pendent dukes of Champagne. 
This village must not be con- 
founded with that other and 
more famous Crecy in the 
north, where the Black Prince 
won his famous victory. Many 
and many a war has rolled its 
red waves over this valley, 
nevertheless, as well as that ; 
and eddied around this very 
spot ; and ruins of medizval 
fortifications still remain to il- 
lustrate those troublous times. 

One may find watch-towers, 
draw-bridges, mysterious un- 
derground passages and other 
preparations for defence, made 
Centuries ago; but they did 
not fill the sketch - books or 


plate-holders of these visitors nearly to the same extent as did their notes of the 


village and people of to-day. 

It is a small, restful place, without a railroad, or gas, or electricity, or water- 
works, or any of the thousand and one “ modern improvements ” upon which Amer- 
icans love to expatiate, and without which any village twenty-five miles from New 
York or Philadelphia, not to say of Chicago, would regard itself as only fit for 
social suicide. 

Here nobody suffers from shame at this backwardness, for nothing hurries, and 
change for the sake of change has no attraction. ‘The ways of the fathers are 
good enough for the children. ‘They have newspapers, of course, yet the town- 
crier holds hisown. He is a funny old man in a long white linen blouse, balloon-like 
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trousers of velvet, wooden-shoes, and a broad-brimmed hat. A drum hangs sus- 
pended from his shoulder. He comes down the street, stops beneath our window, 
and beats a vigorous tattoo, We leave our work and go to the casement to listen 
to his message. Everyone within sound of his voice does the same. Doors open 
all along the street, and the householders emerge and stand in listening attitudes. 
He draws from his pocket, in proud consciousness of official importance, a doc- 
ument with a great red seal, and reads, in a loud voice, the latest bit of news. It 
may be the assassination of the French president, a meeting called in the interest 
of local matters, or the loss of a yellow dog. The people bow, pop in and close 
their doors, like the cuckoos on the German clocks. He gravely returns their sa- 
lute, goes to the next block to 
repeat the announcement, and 
so on throughout the town. 
Who could have supposed such 
a thing had survived the mail 
and telegraph, with Paris almost 
visible from the church-tower ! 
A close observer, neverthe- 
less, could not fail to under- 
stand that, after all, in spite of 
such relics of antiquity and the 
simple needs of a former con- 
dition of things, the influences 
of the new outer world had been 
strongly felt at Crécy. The ab- 
sence of young people is notice- 
able at once, and it accounts in 
a great degree for the quiet of 
the town, which seems so peace- 
ful because really it is so near- 
ly deserted—at any rate during 
the day, when a large portion 
of the inhabitants are at work 
in their fields and vineyards, 
Few children play upon the 
street, and those whom we meet 
walking with their maids look 
pale and listless. French families are nowhere so large as they used to be, and 
the peasants early put off childish ways, and seem grown-up before their ‘teens 
are passed. ‘This is especially true of the girls, who adopt the dress, etiquette, 
and wrinkles of their mothers, long before the proper time according to our 


A COTTAGE FIRESIDE 


notions. 

As for the young men, they are all away, serving their time in the army. Many 
village boys and girls, also, have gone to Paris to work, or have emigrated to 
America or the colonies. 

Perhaps this absence of the young people lent a degree of fervor to the welcome 
these good people gave to us—forty or more of us—who invaded their streets 
and houses that summer. Possibly, they were glad to see a band of young faces 
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WAITING FOR THE PROCESSION 


about ; and even secretly enjoyed our independent ways, which they never would 
have permitted in their own strictly trained daughters. This indulgence was doubly 
significant, too, when we consider the fact that the French young girl is never seen 
upon the street unaccompanied by mother or maid, while we were constantly going 
alone in public places, asserting anew the American declaration of independence 
which our Fourth of July jollification had typified. Perhaps, then, we unconsciously 
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paid back, in a different field, what this people had taught us of many things, with- 
out knowing that we did so. 

The cleanliness of the place delighted us. ‘There were no sidewalks, properly 
speaking, but there was little driving and no filth, so that everybody was satisfied 
to walk in the middle of the street. Each householder there seems to be responsible 
for the order in front of his own door, and I believe there is a fine if any litter is 
found lying about. ‘The garbage-system would astonish our city fathers and amuse 
them as well. Boxes to be filled with waste matter are placed at certain hours 
upon the street. A man and woman, apparently the contractor and his wife, come 
around with a high French cart, two wheels and one horse. ‘The man deliberately 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S FAMILY 


empties the refuse upon the pavement, and then laboriously throws it into the cart, 
a shovelful at a time, the woman meantime plying her broom. 

The streets and highways in and about the village are indescribably attractive 
to the artist’s eye, stretching away in beautiful curves, agreeably diversifying the 
otherwise hard parallels of prim straight poplar-trees that border them and form so 
constant a feature of French scenery. The walks along these country roads, and 
along the paths that traced the winding stream or meandered over the hills, were 
filled with delight, and never so much so as during the long sweet twilights. 

These people have great feeling for harmony. Nothing in their town or about 
their rural homes glares at you. One color, or half-tone, melts into another in 
the most seductive fashion, whether it be the costumes of the peasants, the stain 
upon the buildings, or the gray-greens of the landscape. It is no wonder that Corot 
and the followers of his method were captivated by this district. 
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The real holiday of the week was Thursday, when the village market-day oc- 
curred. Donning their holiday attire, all the country people flocked to the village, 
and the citizens went out to meet them, buying and selling the week’s provisions, and 
exchanging all sorts of domestic merchandise, but making an amusement of it all. 
The farmers and farmer-wives came, some transporting their products in donkey- 
carts, but more often on foot, carrying immense basket-panniers upon their backs, 
loaded with whatever they had to sell. 

And how gay and picturesque they were with their wares and their gossip. 
‘There was the cheese-market under the trees, where the famous Brie cheeses were 
piled in tempting array on pretty straw mats. Other venders sat along the curb 


THE WEDDING PARTY 


and offered you the most luscious berries on a bed of green leaves, the greenest, 
tenderest beans, or the sweetest peas that ever you saw. ‘There were the women 
who stand in a row and sold living rabbits and poultry. The bakers’ booths, with 
gingerbread sweetened with honey and sprinkled with almonds ; the crockery and 
native jugs and pots of earthenware; the dry goods; the butchers’ stands, cetc., 
etc., were all entertaining and valuable to us in the highest degree. 

A variety to these experiences was quaintly afforded us on the occasion of a 
marriage inthe village. The bride was a young dressmaker of the town, the groom 
a well-to-do man from a distant city. The festivities began with a feast at the 
home of the bride’s parents. J asked the old grandmother why she was not of the 
party. She replied that she was not wanted, but hoped that they would visit her 
when they began their promenade. ‘This meant that she hoped they would remem- 
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ber her in the course of following the 
local custom, which decrees that the 
young couple, accompanied by a party 
of guests, shall make calls for three 
days upon their friends, going on foot 
from house to house ; and if at the 
end the bride’s wedding-shoes are not 
worn out the marriage will be an un- 
happy one. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, 
as the party came to the grandmoth- 
er’s house, I halted them and asked 
to be allowed to make the photograph 
which has been copied on page 16. 
They were pleased to have such a 
souvenir, and we arranged the group, 
placing the old grandmother in the act 
of welcoming them, but they managed 
several times to push her aside. 

Asking a friend afterward what 
their motive could be in this ungra- 
cious behavior, I was told that the 
young woman did not wish to be 
known as a peasant. 


PAINTING IN THE FIELDS 


Behold upon the negative the grandmother had cast 4 shadow upon the bride! 


TINIS 


It is sad to acknowledge that this 
little incident gave an unpleasant in- 
sight into what lay behind the beauty 
of exterior form and color which so 
charmed us in Crécy and its people. 
Their “ feeling for harmony ” and “ in- 
stinctive appreciation of art” and “ lov- 
ing hospitality ’’—phrases so often 
upon our lips—were often only skin- 
deep, and a probably unconscious effect 
of age and the inherited servility of 
the peasant class, which we did noth- 
ing to disturb. 

When our vacation came to an end 
we chose the market-day to say adieu 
to those who had given us so much 
pleasure. We hesitated to say that we 
were going, for fear of their regrets. 
We grasped their hands heartily, as- 
suring them we would never forget 
them or our experiences. There was 
no responsive pressure, no answering 
word. ‘The peasant has no sentiment! 
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POEMS IN PAINT 
By Beit 
With original illustrations by Robert Fleury, 


Tony Ropert FLEURY is a poet in paint. His pictures are epics, his brushes 
write pastorals, his palette brings forth odes. In his canvases are to be discovered 
all the qualities of inspired verse. We may scan his compositions and find them 
rhythmic in tone, delicate in sensibility, academic in form, eloquent in thought and 
true in metre. It would not be a wholly infelicitous conceit to call his pictures 
songs without words, for in each of the examples of his work herewith repro- 
duced, there is a strain of genuine poetry which might be set to music and made 
voiceful in cadenzas. There is fine sensitiveness in his fancy, combined with virile 
power. He feels as a woman feels—he thinks asa man. He has the emotional 
temperament, the refinement, the dainty touch, the sympathy, the refulgent sense 
of beauty, the sensuous enjoyment of color, that are components of genius in art. 
This quality is feminine, not effeminate—softens but does not enfeeble his power. 
His gifts, opulent in wealth and splendidly under command, gain increased force 
through being guided by constant purity of design and method. Each of the 
opposing tendencies of his disposition happily corrects the faults of the other, and 
in all his work it is agreeable to note that the audacity of natural strength is mod- 
ified by refinement of feeling, and that the emotion of sentiment is securely gov- 
erned by logical reflection. 
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OPHELIA 


As an example of these different yet mutually helpful characteristics in the 
painter, it is interesting to study this figure “ Magdalen.”” Here we discover great 
vigor in the modelling of the hands and wrists, and the bold chiaroscuro of the 
torso. Had the entire design been carried out in this forceful method the concep- 
tion must have remained inadequate. But in the sensitive sensuous head M. 
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Fleury’s emotional nat- 
ure comes to his res- 
cue, and enables him 
to illustrate an attrac- 
tive theme sympathet- 
ically. By even a cur- 
sory glance at his can- 
vas it is to be noted 
that the unfortunate’s 
past is told and her fut- 
ure promised. 

Similarly, in his head 
of “Ophelia” we may 
read the story of the 
mad maid’s betrayal 
by her princely lover. 
There is no need to ex- 
plain the meaning of 
those lips and_ eyes. 
Laertes warned her 
well against them with 
an eloquence that is 
possessed by this pict- 
ure. 

In his exquisite “ Le- 
da,” M. Fleury shows 
how a painter of re- 
finement may treat a 
theme that is often 
gross in expression. 
Few painters could tell 
so strange a story ina 
Way so innocent, yet 
so masterful. 

Consider, now, this 
type of “ Architect- 
ure.” Here we finda 
thought clearly,strong- 
ly, and poetically spok- 
en in the beauty of the 
foot, the slender, ner- 
vous grace of the legs 
and arms, the power of 
the hands, the dignity 
of the neck and head, 
and the emblematic ex- 
pression of drapery and 
pedestal. 
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A MODERN STANDARD OF FEMININE BEAUTY 
By ALEXANDER BLACK 
With original illustrations by Commere-Paton. 


To the Philistine the artist is the delineator, the imitator of beauty. To the 
philosopher in art he is the inventor of beauty. “ Each age,” says the late Theo- 
dore Child, in the course of one of those exquisite monographs that illustrate as 
well as discuss the beautiful, “ has its inventors of beauty or its strongly personal 
spirits, and in each age the imitators and the artists of feebler personality find 
themselves embarrassed in the choice of an idol.” 

In no phase of art do we find more interesting evidences of the perpetual 
change in ideas of beauty than in expressions of the beauty of women. In every 
age art has written its highest and its most definite thoughts concerning beauty in 
representations of woman’s face and woman’s form. Poetry, painting, sculpture, 
each in its own way, has furnished illustration of this fact. 

We may find, as Mr. Finck suggests in his “ Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty,” that the ideal of beauty set up by the esthetic Greeks, two thousand 
years ago, corresponds remarkably with that of modern artistic minds. But this 
ideal has been subjected to definite modifications, and in the interval there have 
been wide oscillations in the pendulum of taste. 

If the subject were to be considered seriously and fully we should be obliged to 
take into account the fact that there has 
been a definite change in the character- 
istics of feminine beauty in the prog- 
ress of civilization; that the painter 
of to-day has before him, in the flesh, 
types of beauty different from those 
that stood before the Attic school. So 
that we cannot easily compare the de- 
gree of the creative that appears in 
Praxiteles’s work, for example, with 
the degree of the creative that appears 
in that of Michel Angelo. Wedid not 
require the assurance of Plato to un- 
derstand that the Greek painters and 
sculptors idealized in their transla- 
tions from nature, and no person of 
observation is likely to fall into the 
error of thinking that the surviving 
examples of Greek sculpture represent 
forms of beauty that actually existed 
in Greece or anywhere else. The 
beautiful woman of to-day is more 
beautiful than the beautiful woman of 
Plato’s day, because, by the interest- 
ing processes of natural selection, she THE FIRST HINT 
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THE TURKEY-DROVER 


cannot help being so. That 
our sculptured representa- 
tions of beauty are not cor- 
respondingly higher (if this 
be true) may call up a multi- 
tude of speculations and ex- 
planations. 

Painting shows a more 
obvious gain in the expres- 
sion of feminine beauty, with 
an increase of truth to life, 
as each century has added 
its genius in the perfection 
of draughtsmanship ; and it 
is through the medium of 
painting rather than through 
that of sculpture that we ob- 
tain an opportunity to study 
changes in ideals of femi- 
nine beauty. 

An examination of these 
changes has already formed 
the theme for more than one 
volume, and the theme must 
be an interesting one to the 
end of time. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that the 
modern taste is for a slen- 
derer figure than even the 
medizval painters very often 
choose to draw. ‘The Venus 
of Melos isan obsolete ideal. 
That sort of matronly figure 
is not to the liking of any of 
the modern schools, which 
could not, indeed, continue 
to represent that type with- 
out chastising the modern 
types in flesh and_ blood. 
The modern woman not only 
has different general propor- 
tions, but the artist, at least, 
wishes her to be a more lithe 
and delicate creature. Mr. 
Paton’s idyllic shepherdess 
is typical of the time. How 
fragile Rubens would have 
thought this charming figure! 
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In “ Hosnah” Mme. Paton presents a type that in this era may be called stal- 
wart, and “ The Bather” might be selected to represent a transitional “ middle- 
weight.” In the treatment of the nude this artist displays much uexterity as 
well as refinement. Her women are thoroughly feminine, and her brush readily 
lends itself to the romantic. 

In this paradoxical era, in which the world seems to grow radical and prudish 
at the same time, when thought is free, but beauty is not always its own excuse for 


A BATHER 


being, it is interesting to speculate on the contrasting conditions under which the 
ancient Greek artist expresses the beauty of women, as compared with the artist 
of later times. ‘The modern artist may more readily find a pretty woman, but 
the beauty of the feminine figure is not so familiar as it was to the sculptor of 
Greece. Not that we are without certain public exhibitions of the approximate 
nude—we must not forget the bathing resort and the burlesque—but the conditions 
in general are unfavorable to that dispassionate familiarity with the human form 
which gave such power to the Grecian masters. 
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It will be admit- si 
ted, however, that 
the relative unfa- 
miliarity of the 4 


nude in life has 
not made the ide- 
alizations of the 
artist less fasci- 
nating to the zs- 
thetic taste ; and 
if there is any 
truth in the the- 
ory that life imi- 
tates art,a theory 
ingeniously advo- 
cated by Mr. Os- 
car Wilde in his 
essay on “ The 
Decay of Lying,” 
the artist must 
continue to hold 
important rela- 
tions to the beau- 
ty of women, since 
he not only is 
translating that 
beauty but fur- 
nishing nature 
with new moulds 
into which to pour 
the spirit of love- 
liness. 

A lady who was 
going into rapt- 
ures over one of 
Whistler’s pict- 
ures remarked to 
the artist that she 
had seen a land- 
scape in the 
course of a drive 
on the day pre- 
vious that closely 
resembled the 
picture. “Yes,” 
said Whistler, 
“nature is creep- 
ing up.” 
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THE CASTLES OF OLD ENGLAND 
By CHARLES TURNER 
Tlustrated from recent photographs. 


Two thousand years within historic times is a far cry, and yet, if we go back 
over all that period, we shall find the origin of one class of English castles, then 
and now existing, still further buried in the mists of an antiquity so remote that 
no light but conjecture can ever pierce it We know that when the galleons of 
Julius Cesar, half a century before the Christian era, carried the pick of the Roman 
conquerors of Gaul over the Channel, the Britons poured forth from their hill-fort 
on the cliffs of Dover to do battle with the Roman legions ; we know not how many 
generations that fort had already been in existence. ‘The Romans paid tribute to 
the military genius of the ancient Britons who had selected a position naturally so 
strong, and planted within its circular ramparts the pharos or beacon-light that has 


; 


PEVENSEY CASTLE 


stood four-square to the winds of heaven through all the twenty centuries since, 
and still rears its massive form—a conspicuous landmark in the great group of 
military buildings with which those centuries have encrusted the cliffs of Dover. 
So little, indeed, has either the British earthwork or the Roman tower suffered 
from the ravening tooth of tme, that while standing within them both and gazing 
over to the coast of Gaul, within sight on any clear day, it does not seem to be so 
very far back when Cicero wrote to Atticus, in quite an every-day gossipy sort of 
way, of Cesar’s baffled hopes. It is only when away from the sturdy masonry and 
its glamour, that it seems possible all this took place half a century before the shep- 
herds, tending their flocks by night, followed the Star to Bethlehem. 
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we 


HASTINGS CASTLE 


Cesar’s conquest was only a question of outposts; rather the desire to add 
another title to his long line of foreign conquests, than to subdue a nation. A 


hundred years elapsed before that serious business was begun by the Emperor 
To his determination to subdue the district within which 


Claudius (A.D. 47). 


HARLECH CASTLE 
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DOVER CASTLE 


Cesar’s fragmentary efforts. had failed, we owe the second of the castles shown in 
our illustrations—Pevensey, the Roman Anderida. 

The plan of Claudius, or more probably that of Flavius Vespasian, whom he 
deputed to carry out the conquest, differed widely from Czsar’s. He began in 
the methodical manner so characteristic of that race of conquerors, by selecting 
the most vulnerable spot on the whole southern coast, a marshy inlet into which 
his ships could steer, on a coast so flat that they could not be seen until their near 
approach ; whereas, at Dover the cliffs would enable approaching vessels to be 
discovered almost as soon as they had left the opposite shores. 


THE GATEWAY OF CARISBROOKE CASTLE 
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Having effected a landing, the Flavian expedition indicated its intention of 
stopping by erecting the oblong square walls of that enclosure which to-day, after 
eighteen hundred years, shows as sharp and clean-cut as if erected yesterday, the 


HURSTMONCIEUX CASTLE 


trowel- marks of the Ro- 
man masons. It cost the 
Romans nine years to ef- 
fect a conquest of this 
small corner, and it took 
the Saxons, on their de- 
parture, at the end of the 
fifth century, a much lon- 
ger time to break down 
the military strength of the 
Britons, who fought be- 
hind the walls at Pevensey 
which the Romans had 
built so well. Five hun- 
dred further years elaps- 
ed,and Pevensey again be- 
came the pivot on which 
the military fate of Eng- 
land revolved, for here it 
was, in 1066, that William 
of Normandy landed the 
six hundred vessels of the 
expedition that by one 
near-by battle and the 


death of Harold transferred the crown of England to him. William’s masterful 
military eye was not likely to overlook the importance of this key of the highway 
to Normandy, and to him, or rather to his half-brother Robert de Moreton, we owe 
the Norman castle at Pevensey, more fitted to the military science of the age 
than the open camp of the Romans, within which, and of the materials of a por- 


tion of which, however, it was built. 


William of Normandy was a man of swift judgment and unerring military in- 


CAERPHILLY CASTLE 
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stinct. He had no sooner swept Harold from his path than he proceeded scien- 
tifically to buckle himself to the soil by a series of castles of great strength, and 
the battle-field of Senlac was scarce covered with the grass of the following spring 
ere the west cliff at Hastings, commanding one of the very few havens on the 
south coast, was covered with the towers and keep, the ruins of which form so pic- 
turesque a crown to the heights above that most delightful of summer resorts. 
The northern portcullised entrance and many of the towers of the east and the 
west walls, still attest its strength and beauty. 

The honor of Hastings was held by the Dukes of Brittany, but the custody of 
its castle always remained in the Crown. 

‘T'wo priests who stand out with more than usual distinctness in the line of 
English worthies served in the chapel within its precincts, for Thomas 4 Becket 
was one of its deans and William of Wykham another of its dignitaries. 


PEMBROKE CASTLE 


Bodiam is a type of quite another class of castles, arising out of another period 
of history and other habits entirely. Those who are familiar with Conan Doyle’s 
delightful historical novel, “ ‘The White Company,” will remember the existence in 
the fourteenth century of numerous bands of freebooters, led, often, by men of 
great position too, who harried and plundered northern France unmercifully. 
Such an one was Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, one of the heroes of Cressy and Poic- 
tiers, who had grown rich and old on the booty of France, and whose ideal was to 
retire to Merrie England and build him a moated castle in which he might live 
secure and imagine, at least, that he was surrounded by war’s alarm. King Rich- 
ard_II. gave him, in 1386, a license to build Bodiam, and one can fancy the old 
veteran, with the memories of many a hard nut he had cracked in France, building 
himself a castle that should be perfect and impregnable ; and so arose, over the 
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RUFUS CASTLE 


moat, the causeway protected bya barbican, the walls high, wide, and thick, round 
towers and square, the great doorway, triple portcullised, and within, the offices for 
the brave old knight and his scarred and battered veterans, who, among the peace- 
ful, low-swelling hills of Sussex, had little left to do but bare their arms and fight 


BARNARD CASTLE 
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their battles over and over in story. It is a sightly ruin and instructive, too— 
type of a period in English history that tested sturdy manhood and laid deep the 
foundations of much that, in later days, carried the banner of St. George safe 
through many a hard-fought fight. 

Hurstmoncieux is of still another type. A castle, in the sense of Bodiam, it 
can scarce be called, except by courtesy; its right to that grim title comes from 
some antecedent building to that we now see. 

The Hurstmoncieux of to-day, or rather the dismantled ivy-covered ruins so- 
called, was at no time more than a very noble and fairly strong residence, built 
with great splendor by Sir Roger de Flennes in the reign of Henry VL, of pious 
memory, in the fifteenth century. 

Within its ample walls were enclosed four courts, two large and two small, 
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BODIAM CASTLE 


really of proportions capable of pretty garden cultivation, and the galleries, of- 
fices, chapel, and other accessories for the accommodation of the immense reti- 
nue with which it had become the fashion of great territorial lords to surround 
themselves. 

In the period of its pristine beauty Hurstmoncieux must have beena brave show 
and a right pleasant home, though little passed out of it more formidable than a 
hawking party. 

Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, is a combination of Dover and Hurstmon- 
cieux; it rivals the first in antiquity, being British and Roman in its origin and 
feudal in its development. It is not, like Dover, one of the modern Gibraltars of 
England, for since the time when it was the prison of King Charles I., it has per- 
formed no state function ; as a picturesque relic of many ages of English history, 
however, it is a noteworthy memorial of the past. 
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JEAN VALJEAN 


By Victor HuGco 


The hero-story of * Les Misérables,” eondensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated by Bayard, Brion, 
De Neuville, Lix, Morin, Scott, and Valnay. 


CHAPTER V 


FANTINE AND THE THENARDIERS 


IN 1817 


In the year 1817 there was a famous holiday for a 
party of four young Parisian students and their four 
sweethearts. All day they wandered, saw the sights 
and partook of the amusements of the environs of Paris, 
and had their fill of joy ; and at sunset they gathered 
for a gay little dinner at Bombarda’s. When it was 
nearly time to start for home, the young men sprung 
the “surprise” which they had been promising the girls 
for a long time before, as the climax of the day’s sport. 
All four went out to prepare it, leaving the young ladies 
—Favorite, Dahlia, Zephine, and Fantine—in the restau- 
rant awaiting some delightful déxouement of the game. 
It came—a letter in which the young men bade a joyous 


and everlasting farewell to their pretty companions ! 


Favorite was the first to 
break the silence. “ I don’t 
care,” she said. “It is a 
capital joke.” 

And they burst into a 
‘laugh, in which Fantine 
joined. hour later 
though, when she returned 
to her bedroom, she burst 
into tears; she had yielded 


to Tholomyes as toa hus-. 


band, and the poor girl had 
a child. 

Fantine was one of those 
beings who spring up from 
the dregs of the people. 
She was born at M. sur M.; 
of what parents ? who could 
say? Atthe age of fifteen, 
Fantine went to Paris “ to 
seek her fortune.” Fantine 
had gold and pearls for her 
dower, but the gold was on 
her head, and the pearls in 


PICNICKING AT ST. CLOUD 
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her mouth. She worked for a liveli- 
hood ; and then she loved, still for the 
sake of loving, for the heart is hungry ~~ 
too. Love is a fault; be it so; but 
Fantine was innocence floating on the 
surface of the fault. 


There was then a sort of pot-house 
at Montfermeil, near Paris, kept by a 
couple named Thenardier. Over the 
door a board was nailed to the wall, 
and at the bottom could be read the inscription: THE SERGEANT OF WATERLOO, 

A vehicle blocked up the street in front of this house one spring evening in 
1818, the fore-part of one of those wains used for dragging planks and trunks of 
trees ; under the axle-tree was festooned a heavy chain, the centre of which hung 
rather close to the ground, and on its curve, as on the rope of a swing, two little 
girls were nestled on this evening, in an exquisite embrace, while the mother, seated 
in the inn door, a woman of no very pleasing appearance, was swinging the chil- 
dren by the help of a long cord. Her contemplation of her daughters prevented 
her hearing and seeing that someone had approached her, until suddenly she heard 
a voice say, “ You have two pretty children, madame.” 

A woman was standing a few paces from her, who also had a child, which she 
was carrying in her arms. She also carried a heavy bag. ‘This woman’s child was 
one of the most divine creatures possible to behold ; she was a girl between two 
and three years of age, and 
could have vied with the two 
other little ones in the coquet- 
tishness of her dress. 

As for the woman, she was 
“y) young, her hands were rough 
/ and covered with red spots, 
and her forefinger was hard- 
ened and torn by the needle. 
She had on a brown cloth 
cloak, a cotton gown, and 
heavy shoes. It was Fantine. 

Ten months had elapsed 
since the “ good joke.” What 
had taken place during these 
ten months? We can guess. 
After desertion, want. Fan- 


FANTINE IN HER ROOM 


tine remained alone when the 
father of her child had gone 
away—alas ! such ruptures are 
irrevocable. She found her- 
self absolutely isolated ; she 
had lost her habit of working, 
and had gained a taste for 


THE SURPRISE” 
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pleasure. She knew not where to turn. 
She felt vaguely that she was on the eve 
of falling into distress, and gliding into 
worse. The idea occurred to her of re- 
turning to her native town, M. sur M., 
where someone might know her, and 
give her work ; but she must hide her 
fault. She sold all she possessed, but 
when she had paid her debts she had 
only about eighty francs left. 

“You have two pretty children, 
madame.” 

The mother raised her head, thanked 
the stranger, and bade her sit down. 

“ My name is Madame Thenardier,” 
the mother of the little ones said ; “ we 
keep this inn.” 

=. She was red-headed, thin, angular, 

and if she had been standing up, perhaps 

her height and colossal proportions would have at once startled the traveller, de- 
stroyed her confidence, and pre- 
vented what we have to record. 

The younger woman told 
her story with some modifica- 
tion. She was a work-girl, her 
husband was dead; she could 
get no work in Paris, and was 
going to seek it in her native 
{ town. Mother Thenardier un- 
fastened her children, took 
them out of the swing, and 
said, “Play about all three. 
What is the name of your bant- 
ling?” 

“Cosetee.” 

“ How soon the children get 
to know one another,” Mother 
Thenardier exclaimed ; “ why, 
they might be taken for three 
sisters.” 

The word was probably the 
opening which the other moth- 
er had been waiting for; she 
seized the  speaker’s hand, 
looked at her fixedly, and said, 

“Will you take charge of 
my child for me? Look ye, I ; wa 
cannot take the child with me 
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to my town, for when a woman has a baby 
it is hard matter for her to get a situation. 
When I saw your little ones so pretty, so 
clean, and so happy, it gave me a thought. 
I said to myself, ‘ She is a kind mother.’ 
It is true; they will be three sisters. 
Then it will not be long before I come 
back for my child. I would pay six 
francs a month.” 

Here a man’s voice cried from the back 
of the tap-room: “Can’t be done under 
seven, and six months paid in advance.” 

Fantine agreed, and then extras were named, until the immediate sum de- 
manded amounted to fifty-seven francs, in addition to the little one’s fine clothing. 

The captured mouse was very small, but the cat is pleased even with a thin 
mouse. The Thenardiers soon treated the littie girl as if they had taken her in 
through charity. She was clothed in rags, and fed upon the leavings with the cat 
and dog. The country people called her “the lark,” but this lark did not sing. 


CHAPTER VI 


FATHER MADELEINE AND INSPECTOR JAVERT 


From time immemorial M. sur M. had, as a special trade, the imitation of Eng- 
lish jet and German black beads. This trade had hitherto only vegetated, owing 
to the dearness of the material, which 
reacted on the artisan. At the moment 
when Fantine returned to M. sur M. an 
extraordinary transformation had taken 
place in the production of “ black arti- 
cles.” ‘Toward the close of 1815,a man, 
a stranger, had settled in the town, and 
had the idea of substituting in this trade 
gum lac for rosin, and in bracelets, par- 
ticularly, scraps of bent plate for welded 
plate. This slight change wasa revolu- 
tion ; it prodigiously reduced the cost 
of the material. In less than three years 
the inventor of this process had become 
rich—which is a good thing, and had 
made all rich about him—which is bet- 
ter. He was a man of about fifty years 
of age, with a preoccupied air, called 
himself Father Madeleine, and was good- 
hearted. That was all that could be 
said of him. In 1820, he was known to 
have a sum of 630,000 francs in Lafitte’s 
bank ; but before he put that amount on 
MONSIEUR MADELEINE one side he had spent more than a million 
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for the town and the poor. Five years afterward he became mayor of the town. 
The respect felt for him was complete, unanimous, and cordial, and the moment 
arrived in 1821 when the name of the mayor was uttered at M with nearly the 
same accent as “ Monseigneur the Bishop” had been said at D in 1815. Every- 
body was willing to accept him as arbiter, and it seemed as if he had the book of 
natural law for his soul. Nevertheless, it often happened that when Monsieur 
Madeleine passed along a - 

street, greeted by the 

blessings of all,a tall man, 
dressed in an iron- gray 
great-coat, armed with a 
thick cane, and wearing 
a hat with turned - down 
brim, would turn sharply 
and look after him till he 
disappeared ; folding his 
arms, shaking his head, 
and raising a significant 
grimace, which may be 
translated—“ Who is that 
man? Iam certain that I 
have seen him somewhere. 
At any rate, I am not his 
dupe.” 

This person, who was 
grave with an almost me- 
nacing gravity, was one of 
those men who, though on- 
ly noticed for a moment, 
preoccupy the observer. 
His name was Javert, and 
he was an Inspector of Po- 
lice. 

Javert was born in pris- 
on, and when he grew up 
he thought he was beyond 
the pale of society. He 
entered the police force, 
got on, and at the “7 of COSETTE AND HER BROOM 
forty was aninspector. In 
his youth he wes engaged in the southern bagnes—the great prisons which in 
France followed and replaced the system of the galleys. 

This man was made up of two very simple and relatively excellent feelings, 
which he almost rendered bad by exaggerating them—respect for authority and 
hatred of rebellion ; and in his eyes, robbery, murder, and every crime were only 
forms of rebellion. He enveloped in a species of blind faith everybody in the ser- 
vice of the state, from the prime minister down to the game-keeper. His whole 
life was comprised in the two words, watching and overlooking. Woe to the 
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wretch who came into his clutches ! he 
would have arrested his father if escap- 
ing from prison, and denounced his 
mother had she broken her ban. And 
he would have done it with that sort 
of inner satisfaction which a sense ot 
strict virtue gives. 

One day, however, the strange 
manner with which he regarded the 
manufacturer seemed to produce an 
impression on Monsieur Madeleine, 
arising out a characteristic circumstance. Anold cartman, known as Father Fauche- 
levent, was thrown under his own overturned cart by the falling of his horse, and 
was pinned there by the weight of the load. ‘This was crushing him, and no one 


FANTINE SELLS HER HAIR 


THE LAUGHTER OF THE CROWD 


of the bystanders seemed able to give adequate assistance, when the mayor hap- 
pened to come along. ‘To wait for jack-screws and levers meant death for the old 
man, for the cart was slowly sinking deeper and deeper into the soft earth. 
Monsieur Madeleine offered a great re- 
ward to anyone who would creep under 
the cart and raise it with his back, but 
no one would try the dangerous and ap- 
parently hopeless task. 

“Tt is not the good-will they are 
deficient in,” a voice cried; “it is the 
strength.” 

Monsieur Madeleine turned and rec- ... 
ognized Javert: he had noticed him 
when he came up. Javert continued,—- THE STEP TO THE STREET 
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“Monsieur Madeleine, I never knew but ove man capable of doing what you 


ask. He was a galley-slave.” 


The mayor raised his head, met Jave:t’s falcon eye, and sighed sorrowfully. 
Then, without a word, he fell on his knees and crept under the cart. There was 
a frightful moment of expectation and effort. The peasants gasped and cried 
“Father Madeleine come out.” All at once the enormous mass shook, the cart 
slowly rose and the wheels half emerged from the rut. They rushed forward, for 
the devotion of one man 
had restored strength and 
courage to all. The cart 
was lifted by twenty arms, 
and old Fauchelevent was 
saved. Monsieur Madeleine 
rose ; he was livid, although 
dripping with sweat, and 
his face wore a strange ex- 
pression of happy and ce- 
lestial suffering. 

When Fauchelevent got 
well, but proved unable for 
hard work, Monsieur Made- 
leine procured for him a 
situation as gardener at a 
convent in Paris. 

Such was the state of 
the town when Fantine re- 
turned to it. No one re- 
membered her, but luckily 
the door of Monsieur Made- 
leine’s factory was like a 
friendly face ; she present- 
ed herself at it, and was ad- 
mitted to the female shop. 
As the trade was quite new 
to Fantine, she was awk- 
ward at it,and earned but 
small wages; but that was 
enough, for she had solved 
a problem—she was earning 
her livelihood. A taste for work really came back to her; she bought a looking- 
glass, delighted in seeing in it her youth, her fine hair, and fine teeth ; forgot many 
things, only thought of Cosette, and was almost happy. Not being able to say that 
she was married, she was very careful not to drop a word about her child. At the 
outset, as we have seen, she punctually paid the Thenardiers, and as she could only 
sign her name, she was compelled to employ a public writer. It was noticed that 
she wrote at least twice a month, and busybodies managed to obtain the address. 
In short it became known that Fantine had a child. 

Monsieur Madeleine, however, knew nothing of all this, and Fantine had been 


FANTINE’S APPEAL TO JAVERT AT THE POLICE OFFICE 
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more than a year at the factory when one morning the forewoman handed her 
fifty francs in the mayor’s name, and told her that she was no longer engaged, 
and had better leave the town—so the mayor said. Crushed by shame more than 
disgrace, she left the factory and returned to her room; her fault, then, was now 
known to all? She did not feel the strength in her to say a word; she was 
advised to see the mayor, but did not dare to do so, and she bowed her head to the 
sentence. 

Fantine tried to, get a 
servant’s place in town, 
but no one would have any- 
thing to do with her. She 
could not leave because of 
her debts to the furniture 
broker and_ her landlord. 
She set to work making 
coarse shirts for the troops, 
and earned at this sixpence 
a day, her daughter cost- 
ing her four pence. Ex- 
cessive labor fatigued her, 
and the little dry cough 
grew worse. 

This was the beginning 
of the end. It is needless 
to relate the almost in- 
conceivably cruel ways in 
which she was imposed 
upon by the scoundrelly 
Thenardiers, the fearful 
sacrifices she made in an 
effort to satisfy them and 
still retain bare existence, 
the utter failure of her life. 
At last she found herself in 
the police station, at night, 
and sentenced to prison, 
for resenting a fiendish 
trick played upon her in 
the street by a young dan- 
dy. The prospect of her 
fate made her frantic. 


JAVERT APOLOGIZES TO THE MAYOR 


“ Six months, six months’ imprisonment !"" she cried ; “six months! and only 
earn seven sous a day! Why, what will become of Cosette, my child, my child ! 
Why, I owe more than one hundred francs to Thenardier, Monsieur I'Inspector, 
do you know that ?” 

Javert let her talk on—tell of her injuries, her wretched struggle, her child, and 
what would become of it, but he was utterly pitiless. He turned his back, and the 
soldiers seized her arm to take her away to jail. 
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Some minutes previously a man had 
entered unnoticed, and had heard Fan- 
tine’s desperate entreaties. It was the 
mayor, and at this moment he emerged 
from the gloom, and said, “ Inspector 
Javert, set this woman at liberty.” 

Javert felt for a moment as if he 
were going mad. The sentence had 
produced an equally strange effect on 
Fantine. She looked around, and _ be- 
gan saying in: a low voice, as if speak- 
ing to herself, 

“At liberty! I am to be let go! 
I shall not be sent to prison for six 
months! Who said that ? it is impos- 
sible that anyone said it. I must have 
heard badly ; it cannot be that monster 
of a mayor. Was it you, my kind 
Monsieur Javert, who said that I was 
to be set at liberty ? Well, I will tell 
you all about it, and you will let me go. 
That monster of a mayor, that old vil- 
lain of a mayor, is the cause of it all. 
Just imagine, Monsieur Javert, he dis- 
charged me on account of a parcel of 
fools gossiping in the shop. Was not that horrible ! to discharge a poor girl who 
is doing her work fairly! After that I did not earn enough, and all this misfort- 

une came. As I had my little Cosette, 
I was forced to become a bad woman. 
Indeed, Monsieur Javert, I never did 
any harm purposely.” 

All at once she hurriedly repaired 
the disorder in her clothes, and walked 
toward the door. She laid her hand 
upon the hasp; one step farther, and 
she would be in the street. Up to this 

. moment Javert had stood motionless, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. The 
sound of the hasp aroused him. 

“Sergeant,” he shouted, “ who told 
you to let her go?” 

“JT did,” said the mayor. 

Fantine, at the sound of Javert’s 
voice, trembled, and let go the hasp. 
At Madeleine’s voice she turned, and 
her eye wandered from Madeleine to 

Javert, and back again as each spoke. 
THE MIDNIGHT STRUGGLE “ Monsieur le Maire, that cannot be.” 


SISTER SIMPLICE 
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Monsieur Madeleine folded his 
arms, and declared, in a stern voice 
such as no one had ever heard before : 

“ The affair belongs to the borough 
police, and I try it. I order that this 
woman be set at liberty.” 

Javert tried a final effort. “ But, 
Monsieur le Maire 
“ Leave the room !”” Monsieur Mad- 

eleine commanded. 
Javert received the blow straight, 
bowed, and went out. Fantine watched him pass by her ina stupor. Then Monsieur 
Madeleine turned to her, and said, in a slow voice : 

“T have heard your story. I knew nothing about what you have said, but I 
believe, I feel, that it is true. I was even ignorant that you had left the factory, 
but why did you not apply to me? This is what I will do for you ; I will pay your 
debts and send for your child, or you can go toit. I will give you all the money you 
require, and you will become respectable again in becoming happy. Poor woman!” 

This was more than poor Fantine could endure. She looked as if stunned at the 
person who was speaking, and could only sob two or three times, “ Oh, oh, oh !”’ 
Her legs gave way, she fell on her knees before Monsieur Madeleine, and before he 
could prevent it he felt her seize his hand and press her lips to it. Then she fainted. 

Fantine was conveyed to the infirmary and intrusted to the Sisters, who put 
her to bed. A violent fever had broken out. 

Monsieur Madeleine investigated thoroughly and learned all the hideous facts. 
He sent money to the Thenardiers, who trumped up fictitious bills of arrears, and 
made excuses for neglecting to return Cosette. Meanwhile, he visited Fantine 
daily, comforting her, as best he could, in her extreme anxiety to see her child. 


CHAPTER VII 
SELF-SACRIFICE 
One morning Monsieur Madeleine was told that Inspector Javert wished to 


~ speak with him. ‘Show him in,” he commanded. 
Javert walked a little way into the study, and then halted without a word. A 


physiognomist familiar with és 
Javert’s nature, aware of his ; 
secret and old aversion for 
Monsieur Madeleine, and _ his 
conflict with him about Fan- 
tine, and who regarded Javert 
at this moment, would have 
asked himself, What has hap- 
pened ? 

At length the mayor laid 
down his pen and half turned 
around. “Well, what is the 


” 
matter, Jav ert ? ARRESTING CHAMPMATHIEU 
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“Monsieur le Maire, I have come to request that you will procure my dismissal 
from the service. Six weeks ago, after the scene about that girl, I was furious and 
denounced you to the Prefect of Police at Paris as an ex-galley slave.” 

The mayor turned livid, but Javert, who had not raised his eyes, continued : 

“IT thought you were so, and have had these notions for a long time. A resem- 
blance, information you sought at Faverolles, the adventure with old Fauchele- 
vent, your leg which halts a littlke—and so on. It was very absurd, but I took you 
fora man of the name of 
Jean Valjean—a convict I 
saw twenty years ago at 
the Toulon bagne.” 

Monsieur Madeleine en- 
quired with a careless ac- 
cent : “ And what was the 
answer you received ?” 

“That I was mad! 
They were right. The real 
Jean Valjean has been 
found.” 

The book Monsieur 
Madeleine was holding fell 
from his grasp, he raised 
his head, looked searching- 
ly at favert, and said, with 
an indescribable accent, 
“tm?” 

Javert continued: “The 
facts are as follows : There 
was over at Hilly le Haut 
Cloche a wretched old fel- 
low named Champmathieu, 
who was arrested last au- 
tumn for robbing an or- 
chard, and was locked up in 
Arras. In this prison there 
were three ex-convicts who 
at once recognized him as 
Jean Valjean.” 

Monsieur Madeleine had 
turned around to his desk again. ‘“ Enough, Javert. We are losing time and have 
a deal of work to do—but how long will this trial last?” 

“ Sentence will be passed to-morrow night, at the latest.” 

“Very good.” And he dismissed Javert. 


DESTRUCTION OF EVIDENCE 


The infirmary was managed by a pious nun, Sister Simplice, who nursed Fan- 
tine most affectionately. Monsieur Madeleine went to see the patient this day, for 
he knew she was rapidly sinking, and stayed an hour and a half. Then he pro- 
ceeded to a Fleming named Scaufflaire, and bargained with him for the hire of a 
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horse and light tilbury able to make 
a long journey in very quick time, 
which was ordered to be at his door at 
four o’clock on the next morning. 


_The reader has, of course, guessed 
that Monsieur Madeleine is really Jean 
Valjean. We have but little to add to 
what the reader already knows as hav- 
ing happened to him since his advent- 
ure with Little Gervais. From this 
moment, as we have seen, he became 
another man, and he made _ himself 
what the bishop wished to make him. 
It was more than a transformation, it 
was a transfiguration ; and, settled at 
M-——., happy at feeling his conscience 
saddened by the past, and the first 


Valjean 


THE ARRIVAL AT ARRAS 


half of his existence contradicted by the last half, he lived peacefully, reassured 
and trusting, and having but two thoughts—to hide his name and sanctify his life ; 
escape from men and return to God. Still, we are bound to say, nothing like the 


TRE COUKT-HOUSE 


present had before occurred ; 
never had the two ideas which 
governed the unhappy: man 
whose sufferings we are de- 
scribing, entered upon so seri- 
ous a struggle. He examined 
his situation, and found it ex- 
traordinary — so extraordinary 
that, in the midst of his reverie, 
through some almost inexplic- 
able impulse of anxiety, he rose 
from his chair and bolted his 
door. When he put in the bolt, 
he thought himself impregnable; 
when the candle was out, he 
felt himself invisible. He then 
regained self - possession ; 
and he put his elbow on the 
table, leaned his head on his 
hand, and began thinking in 
the darkness. 

His reverie continued to 
grow clearer, and each moment 
he comprehended his position 
better. There was no necessity 
that he should do anything. 

“Well, what am I afraid of ?” 
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he said to himself. “That Javert, who seemed to have scented 
me, and, by heavens! had scented me, the frightful dog ever 
making a point at me, is routed, engaged elsewhere, and ab- 
solutely thrown out! He is henceforth satisfied, he will leave 
me at peace, for he has got his Jean Valjean! Providence has 
done it all, and apparently decrees it. Have I the right to 
derange what He arranges? What is that I am going to inter- 
fere in? It does not concern me. It is settled; I will let 
matters take their course, and leave the decision to Heaven.” 

He spoke this in the depths of his conscience, while leaning 
over what might be called his own abyss. He got up from his chair and walked 
about the room. “Come,” he said, “I will think no more of it,” but he felt no 
joy. He confessed to himself 
that to allow this mistake of 
destiny and of men to be ac- 
complished, to lend himself to 
it, do nothing, in short, was to 
do everything; it was a low, 
cowardly, cunning, abject, hid- 
eous crime. “ Well,” he said, 
“T will make up my mind to 
this. I will do my duty and 
save this man.” 

He uttered these words aloud 
without noticing that he had 
raised his voice. He fetched 
his books, verified, and put them 
in order. He threw into the 
fire a number of claims he had 
upon embarrassed tradesmen 
and wrote a letter to the bank- 
er Lafitte. At this moment 
there was a gentle tap at his 
bedroom door; he shuddered 
from head to foot, and shouted 


in a terrible voice’: ‘ Well, 
CHAMPMATHIEU S DENIAL what is it ? ” 


BREVET 


“The tilbury has come, sir—Monsieur Scaufflaire’s.” There was a lengthened 
silence, during which he stupidly examined the candle-flame, and rolled up some 
of the wax in his fingers. At last he spoke : 

“Say it is quite right, and that I shall be down directly.” 

The remainder of this terrible episode need not be lengthened 
out. Monsieur Madeleine, although hindered and tempted by 
what almost seemed providential obstacles, reached Arras on the 
next evening, before sentence had been pronounced upon the 
poor wretch Champmathieu, and made his way into the crowded 


court-room, 
It was a dimly lighted hall, with all the machinery of a CHENILDIEU 
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criminial trial in operation, the judges sitting at one end of the hall, with a vacant 
look, in shabby gowns; barristers in all sorts of attitudes; soldiers with honest, 
hard faces ; old stained wainscoting, tables covered with baize and bearing brass 
candlesticks, while pot-house sconces, producing more smoke than light, hung from 
nails driven into the wall—obscurity, ugliness, sadness. All produced an austere 
and august impression, for the grand human thing called law and the great divine 
thing called justice could be felt in it. 

No one paid any attention to the intruder, for all eyes converged on a single 
point—a wooden bench against 
the wall, where sat a man be- 
tween two gendarmes. ‘This 
man was regarded as himself ; 
and Madeleine fancied that in 
him he really saw himself as he 
was on the day when he entered 
D ., full of hatred and con- 
cealing in his mind that hideous 
treasure of frightful thoughts 
which he had spent nineteen 
years in collecting on the pave- 
mentof the Bagne. He said to 
himself witha shudder, “ Great 
God, shall I become again like 
that ?’’ He saw all the mon- 
strous aspects of his past reap- 
pear and live again around him. 
All this was yawning before 
him. He felt terrified, closed 
his eyes, and exclaimed in the 
depths of his mind, “ Never!” 

At length the evidence and 
speeches of the counsel came 
to an end. 

“Ushers,” said the presi- 
dent, “ produce silence in the 
court ; I am about to sum up.” 

At this moment there was 
a movement by the president’s 
side, and a voice could be heard exclaiming, “ Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille "— 
these were the ex-convict witnesses to the prisoner’s identity—“ look this way !” 

All those who heard the voice felt chilled to the heart, for it was so lamentable 
and terrible. All eyes were turned in the direction whence it came. A man 
seated behind the Court had risen, pushed open the gate in the railing before the 
bench, and stepped down. ‘Twenty persons exclaimed simultaneously,— 


“ Monsieur Madeleine !” 

It was he in truth. He held his hat in his hand and his coat was carefully but- 
toned. He was very pale and trembled slightly ; and his hair, which had been gray 
when he arrived at Arras, was now perfectly white—it had turned so within the 
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past hour. Every head was raised, the sensation was indescribable. No one could 
believe this man, who seemed so calm, could have uttered that terrific cry. Monsieur 
Madeleine turned to the jury and to the Court and said, in a gentle voice : 

“Gentlemen, acquit the prisoner. Monsieur le President, have me arrested. 
The man you are seeking is not he—/ am Jean Valjean.” 

Not a breath was drawn. All felt that species of religious terror which seizes 
on acrowd when something grand is being accomplished. ‘The president’s face, 
however, displayed sym- 
pathy and sorrow. He ex- 
changed a rapid look with 
the public prosecutor, and 
then asked the audience : 

“Is there a medical 
man present? If so, we 
beg him to attend Mon- 
sieur Madeleine and re- 
move him to his house.” 

The mayor interrupted 
him with an accent full of 
gentleness and authority : 

“T thank you, sir, but I 
am not mad, as you will 
soon see. [Iam telling you 
the truth. You can seize 
me ; and yet I did my best. 
I wished to get back among 
honest men, but it seems 
that this is impossible.” 

He continued his re- 
marks for some moments, 
turned to the ex-convicts, 
questioned them, and by 
reviving their recollection 
of incidents of the time 
when he served with them 
in the bagne, he proved 
his identity to the satis- 
faction of the court. 

No questions were asked 
—no authority interfered. 

The entire crowd understood at once and at a glance, the simple and magnifi- 
cent story of a man who denounced himself in order that another man might not be 
condemned in his place. 

He walked toward the door, and not a voice was raised, not an arm stretched 
forth to prevent him. All fell back, for there was something divine in this incident. 
He walked slowly on, went out, the door was closed, and less than an hour after- 
ward the jury acquitted Champmathieu and he went away more stupefied than 
before. 


“1 AM JEAN VALJEAN” 
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Monsieur Madeleine 
took a seat beside the 
driver of the mail-cart, 
which left Arras at mid- 
night, and without rest 
hastened back. 

The mayor posted the 
letter he had written to 
the banker, Lafitte, and 
was about to start on a 
journey to Montfermeil 
to bring Cosette, when 
Javert appeared at the 
hospital, declaring in the 
most brutal manner his in- 
tention to execute on the 
spot the warrant of arrest 
which the court had is- 
sued against Jean Valjean. 

Fantine could under- 
stand nothing of this— 
could only suppose that 
Javert had come to ar- 
rest her. She sprang up 
with shrieks of terror THE ESCAPE FROM THE JAIL 
only to fall back dead. Jean Valjean laid his hand on that one of Javert’s which 
held him, opened it as if it had been a child’s hand, and then said to the Inspector: 

“ You have killed this woman.” 

“ Enough of this,” Javert shouted furiously. ‘I am not here to listen to abuse, 
so you can save your breath.”’ 

Jean Valjean took Fantine’s head in his hands, laid it on the pillow, and com- 
posed her limbs as a mother might have done to a child, Then he turned to Javert 
with the words—* I am at your service.” 


Javert placed Jean Valjean in the town jail. The arrest produced an extraordinary 
commotion in M , but it is sad to have to say that nearly everybody abandoned 
their benefactor and once admired mayor, on hearing that he was an escaped 
galley-slave. In less than two hours all the 
good he had done had been forgotten ; and 
the phantom which had called itself Mon- 
sieur Madeleine speedily faded away. 

Toward midnight, a man strong enough 
to pull the bars from the window of a 
country jail, was making his way through 
the fog, and hurrying away from M 
in the direction of Paris. This man was 
Jean Valjean. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LILIES OF FRANCE 
By HrLEN M. INGERSOLL 
Tllustrated from photographs of natural flowers by Pitcher and Manda. 


WHEN strolling along the edge of a mucky 
swamp in the afterglow of a June evening, one 
often sees a mass of rich green leaves piercing 
the air like so many lances. Pass by the same 
swamp next morning. Only the tips of the lances 
appear, for they are overshadowed, almost hidden, 
by flaunting blue guidons; indeed, you suspect 
that the swamp has been overflowed, and that the 
reflection of the azure sky above is replacing the 
sombre green of the evening before. But it is 
only the iris buds that have grown overnight, and 
burst from their green sheaths into full beauty at 
the touch of the dawn. Before dusk they will twist 
up forever, and yield their places to the next push- 
A SECTION OF AN IRIS FLOWER ing buds. 


Parts concerned in insect-fertilization : A, These flowers were well named Iris, after the 
‘tal; sf, sepal; s¢, a branch of the style ; . : : 
petals sfy sepals sf branch of the  rainbow-goddess, since their colors are many. One 
s, stigma; 4, the beard ; a,an anther. The ’ 
style and the anther are slightly raised. is brown, and some are yellow, as is the European 


PROAD FLAG-FLOWERS, PURPLE PRANK'T WITH WHITE” 
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Iris pseudacorus ; nevertheless, the irises are, as a class, “born to the purple,” 
as Longfellow expresses it, and riot in all shades of purple and lavender, varied 


and streaked with yellow ; and 
the Florentine iris is bluish- 
white. This last, by the way, 
is one of the flowers dedicated 
to the Virgin, and is used at 
festivals in her honor. 

Our most common one (Iris 
versicolor) often called blue-flag, 
or flower-de-luce—a half transla- 
tion of the French fleur-de-dis— 
is purplish, shading into yellow 
and greenish white at the base 
of the perianth. On the upper 
surface of the three outer 
spreading divisions of the peri- 
anth—the sepals—are forking 
streaks of purple, converging 
on the lighter portion. Accord- 
ing to Sprengel, one of the first 
writers on the fertilization of 
plants, these lines, like the pa- 
pers thrown in the game of 


hare-and-hounds, are leaders to direct insects to the store of honey hidden 


A JAPANESE IRIS 


in the 


short, tube-like portion of the flower, next to the green stem. A glance at the 
diagram on page 49 will assist the reader in understanding these details. 
Springing from the centre of each iris are three narrow, petal-like sections, 


A JAPANESE IRIS 


which are flattened branches of 
the style. Each bends over one 
of the outer segments described, 
until its expanded tip nearly 
touches the converging lines. 
Underneath this tip is a little 
scale or lip, which has a sticky 
stigmatic surface on its outer 
side. Just back of the lip is the 
stamen, arching close under the 
concave style, with the pollen 
side of the anther down. Two 
tubes are formed by various 
projecting surfaces at the base 
of the stamens, deep down in 
the perianth, where the honey is 
secreted. These tubes are so ar- 
ranged that to obtain the sweet 


liquid an insect must have a long tongue, and, even if it possesses one, finds it 
best to take the road pointed out by the color-lines, and creep under the style be- 
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- fore probing the tubes. When, therefore, a bee 
or a hover-fly (there are two forms of the iris 
adapted to the needs of these two insects) 
which has been previously well dusted with 
pollen as a result of its travels among other 
irises, clambers up the sepal, because this is 
the shortest way to the honey, and creeps un- 
der the style, its back is scraped by the lip on 
the outer surface of which the pollen - grains 
stick. Still further in the insect rubs against 
the anther, which deposits more pollen on the 
spot just cleaned. As the bee or fly backs out 
it pushes up the lip, and as the surface on that 
side is not 
sensitive to 
pollen, it 
carries away 
its burden to 
A VARIETY OF IRIS K-EMPFERI be deposited 


on the next stigma. ‘Thus is cross - fertiliza- 
tion carried on by leaving in each blossom 
visited pollen accidentally brought from some 
other blossom: a proceeding very necessary 
to the welfare of most plants, and a very 
effective means, when imitated by the florist, 
of originating and perpetuating new varieties. 
{t is true 
that some in- 
sects, ignor- 
(thie 
duties as pol- 
len - bearers, 


manage to in- 
sert their long probosces sideways under the 


style back of the anther, and steal the honey 
while standing outside, though a bristling beard 
tends, in some species, to prevent such robbery. 

Many of these flowers, as, for instance, the 
little crested iris of the southern Alleghanies, 
are fragrant,and the most common habitat of 
the genus is wet ground, in such situations as 
Shelley noted when he wrote : 


A VARIETY OF IRIS GERMANICA 


‘nearer to the river’s trembling edge, 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’t with white.” 


The range of the irises is extensive. They 
are found in America, in Europe, in Africa and 
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as Longfellow expresses it, and riot in all shades of purple and lavender, varied 


and streaked with yellow ; and 
the Florentine iris is bluish- 
white. This last, by the way, 
is one of the flowers dedicated 
to the Virgin, and is used at 
festivals in her honor. 

Our most common one (Iris 
versicolor) often called blue-flag, 
or flower-de-luce—a half transla- 
tion of the French fleur-de-lis— 
is purplish, shading into yellow 
and greenish white at the base 
of the perianth. On the upper 
surface of the three outer 
spreading divisions of the peri- 
anth—the sepals—are forking 
streaks of purple, converging 
on the lighter portion. Accord- 
ing to Sprengel, one of the first 
writers on the fertilization of 
plants, these lines, like the pa- 
pers thrown in the game of 
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hare-and-hounds, are leaders to direct insects to the store of honey hidden in the 
short, tube-like portion of the flower, next to the green stem. A glance at the 
diagram on page 49 will assist the reader in understanding these details. 

Springing from the centre of each iris are three narrow, petal-like sections, 
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which are flattened branches of 
the style. Each bends over one 
of the outer segments described, 
until its expanded tip nearly 
touches the converging lines. 
Underneath this tip is a little 
scale or lip, which has a sticky 
stigmatic surface on its outer 
side. Just back of the lip is the 
stamen, arching close under the 
concave style, with the pollen 
side of the anther down. ‘Two 
tubes are formed by various 
projecting surfaces at the base 
of the stamens, deep down in 
the perianth, where the honey is 
secreted. These tubes are so ar- 
ranged that to obtain the sweet 


liquid an insect must have a long tongue, and, even if it possesses one, finds it 
best to take the road pointed out by the color-lines, and creep under the style be- 
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- fore probing the tubes. When, therefore, a bee 
or a hover-fly (there are two forms of the iris 
adapted to the needs of these two insects) 
which has been previously well dusted with 
pollen as a result of its travels among other 
irises, clambers up the sepal, because this is 
the shortest way to the honey, and creeps un- 
der the style, its back is scraped by the lip on 
the outer surface of which the pollen - grains 
stick. Still further in the insect rubs against 
the anther, which deposits more pollen on the 
spot just cleaned. As the bee or fly backs out 
it pushes up the lip, and as the surface on that 


side is not 
sensitive to 
pollen, it 
carries away 
its burden to 
be deposited 
on the next stigma. ‘Thus is cross - fertiliza- 
tion carried on by leaving in each blossom 
visited pollen accidentally brought from some 
other blossom: a proceeding very necessary 
to the welfare of most plants, and a very 
effective means, when imitated by the florist, 
of originating and perpetuating new varieties. 

[t is true 
that some in- 
sects, ignor- 
ing their 
duties as pol- 
len - bearers, 
manage to in- 
sert their long probosces sideways under the 
style back of the anther, and steal the honey 
while standing outside, though a bristling beard 
tends, in some species, to prevent such robbery. 

Many of these flowers, as, for instance, the 
little crested iris of the southern Alleghanies, 
are fragrant, and the most common habitat of 
the genus is wet ground, in such situations as 
Shelley noted when he wrote : 
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A VARIETY OF IRIS GERMANICA 


‘* nearer to the river’s trembling edge, 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’t with white.” 


Bey i The range of the irises is extensive. They 
IRIS FLAVESCENS are found in America, in Europe, in Africa and 
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in the Far East, occurring mainly in temperate 
climates. In such regions as the steppes of 
Russia and the hot plains of Algeria and Pal- 
estine, the irises spring up after the rains in 
great numbers. Iris Kaempferi, of which sev- 
eral illustrations are shown, is one of the Jap- 
anese species, and with its many varieties is 
being widely introduced into American gardens. 
The Japanese make extensive use of this plant 
in their decorative art, expressively arranging a 
its leaves and flowers in vases according to well 
prescribed rules. 

The irises are mostly hardy in our climate, 
and flourish in damp places, or in well-drained 
beds. One of the most beautiful species, and 
one which is the source of many of the most 
gorgeous varieties, is the common European 
Iris Germanica. ‘This type has magnificent pur- 
ple blossoms, with a bright yellow beard on the 
sepals, and is fragrant. 

Iris plants spread chiefly by thick root- 
stocks or rhizomes, or by bulbs, though seeds are matured in the large capsules. 

The seeds of one species, it is said, are roasted and used as a substitute for coffee 
by the English peasantry. ‘The rhizomes of our common blue-flag and of the Flor- 
entine iris have been used in medicine. 

Orris-root, so often employed in perfumer’s work, not only for its own violet- 
like fragrance, but to improve other combinations of flowers and gums, is prepared 
from the root-stocks of three species of iris, originally from Iris Florentina. It is 
in Italy that orris-root is chiefly produced, and since the iris is a very exhaustive 
crop and nothing else can be grown 
with it, the plants are usually raised in 
impoverished land, where it seems to 
flourish, especially along the walls of 
the terraced hills of Tuscany. The 
rhizomes reach maturity in three years, 
and then are taken from the ground in 
spring. A small portion of each, with the 
leaves, is reset, and the remainder of the 
root is stripped of the outer bark, and 
carefully dried for two years, when the 
odor that makes it so valuable becomes 
apparent. 

Apropos of root-stocks, a novice is 
likely to mistake the blue-flag rhizome 
of our swamps for that of the sweet-flag, 
since the plants grow in the same situa- 
tions, and look much alike. But anyone 
who has noted the sheathing pairs of IkIS K-EMPFERI 
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leaves of the true iris, lozenge-shaped in a cross-section of the stem, and has 
nibbled its tasteless or acrid root-stock, will never mistake it for the smaller 
sweet-flag, with its astonishingly pungent rhizome. 

In the “ Winter’s Tale” occurs a description of flowers for a garden, the flower- 
de-luce being one of the “lilies of all kinds” enumerated by the poet ; and other 
authors have called the iris a lily, often naming it the lily of France, because the 
Jleurs-de-lis were borne on the royal coat-of-arms of France. 

Some british country names are curious; the yellow iris used to be called 
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“yellow skeggs,” while the “stinking gladden” or beefsteak plant, designates an- 
other English species. ‘The crocus and agave, as well as the delicate little blue- 
eyed grass, are members of the same family as the iris—the Iridacex, an order 
close to the true lilies, but differing from them in botanical details which it would 
be unprofitable to attempt to define here. 

There has been much discussion as to whether or not the heraldic flews-de-Ls 
is really a conventionalized iris flower, or merely a form of halberd, or of some 
other symbol; the same form occurs in Oriental art. Whatever the origin, many 
a good soldier has fought valiantly to preserve unsullied the white banner with its 
gilded trefoils that floated over his head, and has died to save the “Lilies of 


France” emblazoned upon its folds. 


A STUDENT’S SKETCHES 
By Jxo, GILMER SPEED 
With original illustrations by Louise Lyons Heustis, 


A sTUuDEN?T of pictorial art has many advantages 
over beginners in any other field of effort. This 
kind of an art-student must feel from the very first 
that something definite is being accomplished, some- 
thing which, perhaps, might be preserved, something 
which, if great fame should ever be achieved, might 
be cherished as of interest and value. 
ia This may be one reason that students of 

pictorial art pursue their labors with so much 
enthusiasm. But if it be one reason, it is 
not the only reason, for the moving cause 
of this interesting and ennobling enthusiasm 
is unquestionably a warm love for beauty, 
beauty in the concrete, beauty in the abstract. 
This love of beauty would make the labor 
AN taeda of learning how to create beauty most pleas- 
ant, even though this 


preliminary labor produced nothing. But it does produce a 
great deal, and some of the pictures to be found in art stu- 
dents’ portfolios are much better worth seeing than many 
of the canvases pretentiously hung in exhibition halls. 

I know of no way in which an evening can be more 
pleasantly spent than in going over the sketches which 
a sincere student of talent has preserved from past 
class-days. Such an evening I recently had with 
Miss Louise Heustis, the young artist whose 
sketches illuminate this article. These sketches, 
as anyone may see, are not careful and finished 
works, but merely exercises of the various class- 
rooms in which they were made. 

Now, as she has attended several schools, 
having been a student both in Paris and in New 
York, she can relate much that is interesting as 
to the methods of teaching adopted here and in 
France. She does not hesitate to say that more 
instruction is available here than in Paris, and 
that, both to the beginner and to the 
victim of previous bad teaching, a start 
in the right direction is made here much 
more easily. Here the student is di- 
rected ; there he is left to find out for 
himself. ‘The Paris schools, as she NEWSBOY 
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describes them, appear to be in the nature 
of universities, to which only those who are 
very well advanced should think of going. 
Miss Heustis still attends some advanced 
classes here, although she has set up a stu- 
dio of her own, and is producing portraits 
of rare fidelity and striking artistic merit. 
Real artists who make progress in their work 
are always students; many, however, are 
ashamed to frankly take lessons, even from 
a person of great distinction and experience. 
It is, therefore, not usual for those like Miss 
Heustis, who might be called post-graduates, 
to sit in the class of a master and humbly 
submit to his criticism. 

Miss Heustis wishes to be a painter— 
above all things a painter. And if nothing 
happens to dwarf her intelligence, or to 
hamper her skill, then a painter she un- 
doubtedly will be—a painter who will rank 
among the best. She has observed that 
' many artists who have achieved quick promi- 
nence as black- 
and-white 
draughtsmen, 

for illustra- 


AN ARMENIAN GIRL 


tion, have remained illustrators to the 
end, and in their essays in painting 
have usually been failures. Anyone tol- 
erably familiar with American artists } 
will freely grant the accuracy of this ¢ 
observation. I could mention half a’ ; 
dozen or more illustrators of eminence 
fairly won, who cannot paint even fairly. . 
She has a great gift in composition, and 
the capacity to see instantly the pictu- 
resque possibility of a narrative. Given 
to a person the ability to draw, and the 
gift and capacity mentioned, and the il- 
lustrator is ready-made. ‘To be sure, 
Miss Heustis does not decline such em- . 
ployment when it is congenial, but she if) | 
refuses to give herself up to it to the ; 
sacrifice of her painting. ‘There is not, 
I venture to say, an artist in America, 
not commercially enslaved, who will not J 

say that this position is the right one, 

and who would not, were he asked, advise AWAITING THE PRELUDE —y 
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her to go on with her sketches and studies until she 
had obtained complete mastery over the pigments in 
which she works, and achieved unerring skill in their 
transference to canvas. 

At the art schools in New York there are fully 
ten women to oneman. ‘They come from all sec- 
tions of the country, animated, as a general thing, 
by the enthusiasm alluded to, and always bent 
on making acareer. It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of them stick to art 
as a career, but such statistics are not avail- 
able. Some of them are faithful to it, we 
know. Some practise the profession for the 
love of it, and some merely as a means of live- 
lihood. The great ma-_, 

jority, however, get ~ 
married, and the mar- 
ried woman who con- 
tinues to work at 
painting is infrequently found. ‘The wor- 
ship of a husband and the love of the 
beautiful are, perhaps, not conso- 
nant. 

Probably this is well, for if all the 
young women who study art should 
persist in its practice, it is not im- 
possible that the supply of pictures 
would very soon far exceed the de- 

a mand. That would produce a sad condi- 
i tion of affairs, a condition too painful to 
contemplate. But as students they do no 
harm to anyone 
at all, for the sketches which they are ever- 
lastingly making are never sold, and, in- 
deed, not very often given away. The 
sketches reproduced for this article 
quite fairly represent the kind of work 
the students are called upon to do. 

While Miss Heustis was in Paris, 

several years ago, she attended Bou- 


A JAPANESE IMITATION 


guereau’s class. A subject was given 
to the class to exercise the skill of the 
pupils in composition. Miss Heustis’s 
composition so pleased the great master 
that he bowed to her, and said: “ Mad- 
emoiselle, I make you my _ compli- 
ments.” A few days later, in looking 
at her canvas, he said, in surprise: “Is THE GYPSY FORTUNE-TELLER 
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it possible that the same person who made that splendid 
composition should draw as badly as this ?” 

This was a severe remark, but in the end it was kind, 
for Miss Heustis has persevered in her drawing, until 
now she can draw in a way that would surprise and 

gratify the distinguished Frenchman. That much is 

surely indicated by these little sketches. Buta glance 
at her finished and more ambitious work in oil will 
leave no doubt upon the mind of any one. In portrai- 
ture she is specially fortunate, for she manages to get 
hy aa that most difficult of things, an excellent likeness 
of her subject, and at the same time she conveys 
to the canvas a distinction of style which at once 
makes the portrait a work of art. This was 
r \ noted in her contribution to the Exhibition of 
ie Women’s Portraits last autumn, and it will be 
noted also in future exhibitions, for I have had 
the privilege of seeing what she means to send to 
this show and that. 

But she does not confine herself to por- 
traiture alone, by any means. Full of health 
and energy, she may be counted as among 

the workers in her profession, and therefore 

" she makes many pictures of many kinds. 
ewer fu Her landscapes have qualities that please 
instantly, but of 
which one does not grow tired. They are filled with 
light and gayety, but devoid of garishness, as though 
a master impressionist had started on the work and 
stopped exactly at the right instant. And _ besides 
this sense of light she succeeds also in giving in her 
pictures a feeling of movement. Foliage and clouds 
breeze-blown move in harmony. Landscapes with- 
out this feeling of movement are but dead and leaden 
things ; but to be able always to produce it is not 
given to all painters, indeed it is given to but 
a few. 

Inness had the power, and so did Homer 
Martin. Chase has it, and Alden Weir, in a 
different way, but there are hundreds who 
send pictures to the great exhibitions who 
fail in their efforts so totally that it is more 
charitable to believe that they never 
tried. ‘To find such a power displayed 
in the work of a young girl is most 
worthy of note, and is most pleas- . 
antly prophetic of great things to be H — 
done after a while. POSING FOR THE CLASS 
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SUGGESTIONS OF SOLITUDE 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
With original tllustrations by R, Veenfltet. 


How little do we realize the pleasures of 
solitude! There is no company in a crowd, 
and faces, well—faces are often nothing more 
than a gallery of pictures. Talk! Under 
all talk that is worth anything, there is some- 
thing infinitely superior — silence. Nothing 
can equal the golden eloquence of sweet si- 
lence, silence more musical than song; but 
Bs such silence is only to be met far away from 
the strife of this world, beneath the shade of woodland, in the desert far and 
wide, in the wildest confines of nature, or in the spaces of the ocean green. 
Silence everywhere means solitude ; solitude, peace ; peace, calm ; and calm, rest. 


“* Rest is the fitting Of self to its sphere.” 


O Solitude, what charms thou hast in store, and how wide is thy reach! There is 
no wilderness where thou art not. Man, thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent— 


**Wouldst thou view the lion’s den ? Oozes from the rocky hill, 
Search afar from haunts of men By its verdure far descried 
Where the reed-encircled rill ’Mid the desert brown and wide.” 


““WOULDST THOU VIEW THE LION’S DEN?” 
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It is there, away, “out of the world,” thou wilt find it; for the king of beasts 
delights in solitude and rejoices with his kind where the human foot never in. 
trudes. 

The sage Plato has said, “ Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god.” Yet there are times when solitude is our best society ; it is the 
nurse of enthusiasm, and in nature presents us with great opportunities for self-en- 
tertainment : 

‘** Dear Solitude, the soul’s best friend, 

That man acquainted with himself dost 
make, 

And all his Maker’s wonders to intend, 

With Thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do so still, 

For it is Thou alone that keep’st the soul 
awake.” 

Come away to the woods, let us re- 
joice under the canopy of heaven in 
the most sequestered nook that we can 


penetrate. Can your imagination in its wildest creations boast such hues as here 
surround us? Can it blend them as skilfully? No, my friend, no! for Nature is 
the art of God. 


‘ Nature, exerting an unwearied power, 
Forms, opens, and gives to every flower ; 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 
The dancing Naiads through dewy meads.” 


Here, beneath the pleasant shade of 
branching trees, beside a_ babbling 
brook, where in the early hours of the 
morning the dun deer come down to 
drink, and the heron poises statuesque 
with uplifted spear-like beak until the 
sun steals over the treetops — here 
let us rest a while and commune with 
ourselves in silent enjoyment of nat- 
ure. 

No sound is uttered, yet what sweet 
harmony prevails. © Solitude, here 
are exemplified the charms that sages 
have found in thee! But, alas, here 
we cannot tarry, and perhaps it is 
as well, for to be ever alone would 
be as bad, in the long run, as to be 
never alone. 

Now winter comes to rule the va- 
ried year. ‘The stillness of summer, 
at best, is only partial and compara- 
; tive ; but now silence reigns supreme, 
“THE DUN DEER COME DOWN TO DRINK” and nowhere more profoundly than in 
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““WHEN WINTRY DAYS ARE DARK AND DREAR, 
AND ALL THE FOREST WAYS GROW STILL ”” 


the snow-buried forests, save when the loggers make it echo with their ringing 
blows. Yet what delight of comfort one can take at this season, when the snow 
is shut out and he can sit alone, safe from the storm, and muse or do the thing 
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he likes to do. It was of such comfort that John H. Boner was thinking when 


he wrote: 


‘** When wintry days are dark and drear When steady streams of smoke ascend 
And all the forest ways grow still, From farm-house chimneys—in such weather 
When gray snow-laden clouds appear Givelme, . « 
Along the bleak horizon hill, A great log-house, a great hearthstone, 
When cattle all are snugly penned A cheering pipe of cob or briar, 
And sheep go huddling close together, And a red, leaping light ’ood fire.” 


‘““THE SOBER HERD THAT LOWED TO MEET THEIR YOUNG, 
THE NOISY GEESE THAT GABBLED 0’ER THE POOL”? 
Wisdom seeks solitude, for here contemplation is her kindliest nurse, and the seer 
can give freer play to his thoughts. 
‘* Thrice happy he who by some shady grove 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own 
Though solitary, who is not alone 
But doth converse with that Eternal Love.” 


The heart, betimes, grows weary of winter, and with returning spring rejoices 
at the sun’s sweet light. Soon again the meadows roll and swell in billowy waves, 
bearing like foam upon their crests a sea of daisies, a patch of crimson clover, or a 
haze of golden-rod. Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil, and 
Nature hangs her green mantle on every tree. Summer returns, and through the 
light and air a clearer calm comes to us. 

Now of all hours is the appointed time to seek the blessings of rural retirement. 
What immeasurable happiness and contentment is his who passes his days away 
from the world’s excitements, embowered within rustic surroundings. The feeling 
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ta of rest and blissful content that these 
surroundings convey act upon us as a 
charm. 


In exquisite melody Goldsmith sang 
of these rural joys— 


“Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feast 

though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the 
steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the 


way, 
i A DIANA OF THE PERIOD And drags the struggling savage into day.” 


As eventide slowly draws its curtains around, and the cattle weary of their 


browsing sink to the ground to 
rest, how grateful is it to hear, 


‘The swain responsive as the milkmaid 


sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their 
young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the 
pool.” 


Truly, there is as much sweetness 
in rustic seclusion as there is pleas- 
ure in the pathless woods, where 
the doubts and fears that stir our 
hearts often drive us to soliloquize. 
Threading the maze of woodland, 
seeking rest from the torments of 
love, many a maiden fair emulates 
the intrepid, unwearied Huntress of 
Arcadia ; and with rifle in hand 
aimlessly roams o’er grassy height 
and wooded dell from morn to dewy 
eve, but she journeys alone and yet 
thinks it not solitude. 


7. “There is pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
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THE KAKEMONO AND ITS USAGE 


4 By THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 
WF With illustrations from notable ancient and modern kakemonos. 


THE art of Japan may be designated as decorative rather than 
{7 pictorial. Many erudite scholars believe it to be an evolution of the 
multiform and picturesque calligraphy of that land, the word haku 
standing for both writing and drawing. Although the Japanese defy 


‘|, every known canon of perspective, ignore the meaning of propor- 
C a4 tion, and use color with a lavish exuberance, the ‘owt ensemble pro- ) 


duced is pleasing and artistic. The artist conventionalizes every- 

a typical kake- thing in nature, but we forgive him his idiosyncrasies in view of the 
— adorable harmony of even his most insignificant compositions. 

, 4, hiyomoku; 4, In the Japanese dwelling there are no pictures, according to the 
dai; d, chiu no CONVentional acceptation of the term, no oil-paintings with ornate 
kami; ¢,chiu be- gilded frames and an area of canvas replete with labored detail. In 
ri; upper ichi- thei lace tt is the kak and nleasi “tte 
monji; g, picture their place there is the kakemono, a gay and pleasing mural hang- 
surface ; ichi- ing, consisting of 
monji; 7, lower H 


a strip of silk 
chiu no shimo; ’ 
J, lower jidai; 4%, satin, or crépe, 
makijuki; 4 fainted ina bold 
chin. 

design of flow- 
ers, birds, or figures. This silk, 
often of thin or transparent 
texture, is sized in such a man- 
ner that it becomes an excel- 
lent vehicle for the retention of 
transparent washes in India-ink 


or water-colors. 

Some magnificent specimens 
are wrought with the needle, 
with infinite skill and delicacy ; 
there are others in which the 
kindred arts of painting and 
embroidery contend for su- 
premacy. Gold plays an im- 
portant rdle in the Japanese 
scheme of color; in needle- 
work untarnishable gold-thread 
is used, and in brush-work the 
Japanese artist makes lavish use 
of gold-leaf, which he lays on, 
thus forming a luminous back- 
ground intended to heighten 
and contrast with the gorgeous 


colors of flowers, birds, or fishes. KANAOKA PAINTING A PORTRAIT! AFTER YOSAI | 
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Less expensive are 
the kakemonos of 


paper. The paperof SN 

able, flimsy material 

NSS 

like ours, but is al- x s 

most as tough as 


vellum and as en- 
during as a textile 
fabric. One can pur- 
chase these pretty 
scroll pictures for 
a ridiculously small 
sum in the Orient or 

i even in this country, 
\ 5A where they are com- 
monly called “ ban- 

. ners; ” but the paint- 

ing on even the 
cheapest ones reveals 
the instinct for art inherent in the Japanese soul. It 
would be nearly impossible to find two alike. Every art- 
worker imbues his creations with his own individuality, 
and never twice reproduces the same details of form and 
color. 


Ex 


AN OLD BEGGAR: BY HOKOUSAI 


KOUATEN 


After an antique painting 


HOTEI TRAVELLING: BY TANYOU 
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The kakemono is appropriately framed 
in bands of rare brocade, gold or silver 
cloth, or of silk or paper decorated with 
a painted 


Peter. 
‘The border- 
ing usually 
harmonizes 
in design 
and color 


bone, or ivory. 


A STARLING : BY MOTONOBOU 


DUCKS. 


with the subject. 


BY SESSHIU 


A glittering golden net-work is 
sometimes placed at the top or bottom, a silken fringe 
or other suitable finish. It rolls up like a map, and 
is weighted at the bottom with a cylinder of wood, 
From this cylinder sometimes de- 
pend handsome tassels of silk or carven ornaments 
of bronze, bone, or ivory ; but these ornaments are 
admissible only on very expensive examples. When 
not in use the panel is carefully rolled up, deposited 
in a box covered with silk or paper, and put away 
until it is needed. 


The kakemono has no determinate dimensions, the 

size being governed by the whim of the artist, or the spacein which it is to be hung. 
From a yard to a yard and a half is a common size, the width being considerably 
less. The correct form is long and narrow, as is indicated in the diagram on page 


65, where the terminology of the parts is given. 
Some fine ones, however, measure as much as 
seven to twelve yards in length. These are rare- 
ly seen, except in princely dwellings, where the 
rooms are extremely spacious, or in temples. 

Some of the finest ancient examples are en- 
shrined in sacred temples, many of them being 
representations of Buddha and the numerous 
pagan gods worshipped by the Japanese ; others 
are emblematical, consist of holy symbols, and 
are bordered with the most expensive fabrics. 
The kakemono is a favorite adornment for the 
tea-house, the gayest ones being selected 
for this purpose. 

Although time and labor are of small 
moment in this far-away kingdom, the 
painter works rapidly, obtaining his hap- 
piest effects with a few telling strokes of 
the brush. A skilled man can easily paint 
a kakemono in two hours, and the results 
are often marvellously fine. 

With his innate love of flowers, it 
is small wonder that the native artist 


. A CHAINED EAGLE: ANCIENT 
SCHOOL OF KANO 
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devotes some of his best efforts to their repro- 
duction. The kiku, or chrysanthemum, the 
royal or golden flower of Japan, is the one most 
frequently portrayed, the multi-petaled blos- 
soms of snowy white and pale gold being 


> 


“ee depicted with marvellous faithfulness. The 
NUN P 


flaunting peony, the burning 
poppy, the sacred lotus, 
the queenly rose, the 
lovely blossoms of 
the peach, cher- 
ry, and plum 
trees, are 
all treat- Sey 


> 
ed with in- SSS 


feathery plumes of the bamboo, the 
gaudy dyes of the hollyhock, the eZ 


A CAT: ANCIENT SCHOOL OF TOSA finite grace > 
and feel- IDA) 


ing. Birds, insects, and reptiles are favor- 
ite subjects: storks standing on one 
red leg in dark-blue ponds, nightin- 
gales sleeping upon clematis boughs, 
sparrows twittering among wistaria 
blooms, thrushes hiding in the midst 
of a tangle of wild grasses, fish with 
scintillant scales dis- 
porting themselves in 


5) 


opalescent waters, tor- 
toises sunning their glisten- 
ing backs on sandy shores, 
and frogs croaking among 
wind-swept bulrushes. But- 
terflies with jewelled wings 
balance themselves upon 
the chalice of a slen- 
der flower, wasps 
and bees sip the sweets from fragrant hedgerows, fire- 
flies dart through moonlit vapors, and beetles crawl 
upon the dewy sward. Mythological subjects 
are frequently depicted. 

Most of the important events of exist- 
ence are made the occasion of the hanging 
of a kakemono, the appropriate sentiment 
being evident to the initiated. Upon the 

occasion of a birth, a wedding, or a 
anor: vy funeral, on féte days, or on the ar- 
suioxvavo rival of a distinguished stranger, ap- 


A FALCON DEVOURING A HERON: BY TSHIOKOUVAN, 1720 
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propriate kakemonos are hung in the reception 
chamber. ‘The kakemono destined as a welcome 
to the callers on New-year’s-day has its own pe- 
culiar significance ; the feathery plumes of the 
bamboo and the plum blossom are never omitted, 
the bamboo symbolizing longevity and the plum 
branch the revivification of nature. Another may 
represent a flight of storks, which translated 
means “many good wishes.” The stork is the 
emblem of good luck and the tortoise of long life ; 
associated, they mean sincerest wishes for a long 
and prosperous existence. 

The kakemono is invariably assigned to the 
place of honor in a home, and is hung in a recep- 
tacle known as the tokonoma. ‘This is a hooded 
and partitioned recess made of bamboo or some 
light wood, built at right angles with the wall 
of the room, and so constructed that it always 


AN EVENING ESCAPADE: BY OUTAMARO 


A WOMAN: BY SHIOUNSHO 


commands a good light. In 
this niche is hung one, or per- 
‘haps two, kakemonos, three 
being deemed an evidence of 
inartistic taste. Wealthy per- 
sons possess a number of these 
pretty panel - pictures, which 
are sometimes changed as of- 
ten as three times a week, the 
changes being governed by the 
season, the occasion, or the 
rank of the company expected. 
When a distinguished guest 

is to be entertained, the host 
endeavors to discover his taste 
in decoration. Should he bea 
connoisseur of landscapes, the 
finest one the house affords is 
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suspended within the tokonoma. Should a lady sig- 
nify her preference for a certain flower, the gallant 
host pays homage to her charms by enshrining 
a kakemono thus 
decorated within 
the recess designed 
for it. It may be 
that some august 
visitor disdains 
trivial pictures, 
Pirsacenaet and prefers to con- 

template a kake- 
mono. inscribed 
with a heroic poem, a maxim from Confucius, a 
homely proverb, or a pungent epigram. 

The Japanese host, after the long salutations 

have been exchanged, 
invites his guests to. 
partake of tea and 
cakes ; this refection 
at anend, they are led 
before the tokonoma, 
the visitor of honor 
being assigned a seat 
upon a fragrant mat 
* or priceless rug placed 
in front of it ; there he 
sits in rapt contempla- 
tion of the work of art, 
discussing its merits with his host and the assembled 
company. Nowhere in the world are such ceremonial 
and delicate attentions lavished upon the stranger 
as in Japan, and the kakemono is always the first 
object the visitor is invited to inspect. The Japan- 
ese believes that if the same kakemono were always 
on view the sight would become monotonous, 

In Japan the art of painting is of such ancient date that its origin is enshroud- 
ed in the mists of antiquity. 
China, India, Corea, and Persia 
exercised a notable influence 


upon early Japanese art, but Wy, 
its history cannot be traced WN Wy 


back farther than the ninth 


GOLD TAPESTRY: 18TH CENTURY 


AN OLD SMOKER: I8TH CENTURY 


century. Kosé Kanaoka is wy" 

said to be the father of paint- 

ing ; he was the painter and x — 

poet-laureate of the imperial — wi 


court, and is regarded as the CULTIVATING RICE: BY MOTONOBOU, 1684 
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most eminent artist of antiquity. But few of 
his works are extant, and they are treasured 
with such veneration that they are dedicated 
to the sacred shrines. His portrait, on p. 65, 
shows him in the customary attitude of the 
Japanese artist when at work. 

Up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Japanese painters disdained to re- 
produce any but heroic and religious subjects. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that any 
paintings portrayed the every-day life of the com- 
mon people. Four artists soon became celebrated 
as prominent exponents of this new school of art. 
Iouasa Matahei was the founder of it, and has pre- 
sented to posterity the pictorial history of the 
common people. He shows the peasant laboring 
in the field, the shopkeeper vending his wares, 
the artisan plying his various vocations, and the 
courtesan with her painted cheeks and gorgeous 
raiment. Hence the kakemonos of Matahei are 
of inestimable worth to the antiquarian, as they 
depict with ad- 
mirable fideli- A DRAGON: AFTER HOKOUSAI 
ty the manners and costumes of old times. 

Motonobou was another able exponent of 
the realistic school; he began life as an art- 
embroiderer, and the embellishment of textile 
fabrics with fine needlework was due to his in- 
fluence. It was he who created the fashion of 
the sumptuous trained robe still worn by the 
women of Japan. 

Katsou-Kava was also a realist or impres- 
sionist. He devoted his talents to painting 
scenes from the theatre, and also pictures of 
women engaged in various occupations, with a 
smiling landscape or a sumptuous interior for 
a background. These paintings of picturesque 
peasant girls, these counterfeit presentments of 
gaudily apparelled actors, are mostly to be found 
decorating the walls of tea-houses. Katsou- 
Kava was an able exponent of this school of 
art, which had many followers ; he revelled in 
brilliancy of color, and under his skilful fingers 
the saffron yellows, the turquoise blues, and the 
rich violets were blended into a harmonious 
ensemble with consummate skill; his figures 
| seemed imbued with life and motion. 

THE WARRIOR SHOKI: BY SHIOUNSHIO Yeisai was one of the most delicious colorists 
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females of the refined aristocratic type 
Was Outamaro, whose women are im- 


bued with a languid sensuous ch 
the modern French school, and remind 


His paintings greatly resemble those of 
one of a mellow rhythmi 


cal harmony in music. 
Hakousai is undoubtedly the greatest painter, from a European stand-pcint, that 


Japan has ever produced, and may justly be compared with the most distinguished 


painters of Europe. 


His works are a veritable encyclopedia of dress and customs, 


but he was pre-eminently the artist of the people, and died unrecognized by the 


aristocratic classes. 
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ISHIKAVA TOSHITARON : 
AFTER YOSAI 


aught but the hybrid in art. The pictorial art of the 
past is dead, and will never be revived. Her painters 
are engaged in the production of 


RETURNING 
FROM 

MARKET: 

BY HOKKEI 


The impressionist school of to-day is represented 
by the famous Kiosai, whom his admirers designate as 
the second Hakousai. His 
strongest point is caricature, 
and his political cartoons 
have caused him to spend a 
part of his life in prison. He 
is, however, more imitative 
than original in his methods. 

Another modern realistic 
painter of distinction was 
Yosai, who devoted his tal- 
ents to subjects of every 
nature, and in 1875 was eu- 
logized as the greatest liv- 
ing artist of Japan. 

Yeischin is another con- 
temporary artist of merit, 
and is one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the national 
school of Japanese painting. 
A rare vein of poetic senti- 
ment dominates his work. 

Japan no longer produces 


works which bring money 
rather than fame, and 
merit is sacrificed to 
the golden calf of A WOMAN: BY SOUKENOBON, 1739 
the foreign market. 

The wealthy collectors of Japan hoard 
their treasures of ancient art with loving 
and jealous care, and refuse to part with 
them except under the spur of necessity. 
Many beautiful specimens have, however, 
been acquired by the art-lovers of Eu- 
rope and America ; the exorbitant prices 
offered overcame the scruples of those 

who owned them. France is especially rich in these 
gems of decorative skill, which are interesting and valu- 
able in elucidating the difference between the schools 
of the Orient and the Occident, and also because they 
reveal a parallelism with certain forms of primitive art 
in Europe. Painters derive their earliest impressions 
from religion, and many of the pictured deities of Japan 
resemble Preraphaelite saints and madonnas. 
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A SUMMER IN BRITTANY 
By ARTHUR HOEBER 
With original illustrations by Willard L. Metcalf. 


Paris was hot and impossible in its whiteness ; the 
brilliancy of the light stone work of its buildings, com- 
bined with the glare from the asphalt, dazzled one’s 
eyes and drew down all the heat in the simmering July 
sky. 

Good resolutions of remaining at the Beaux-Arts till 
the last day of the session, faded gradually away. The 
cafés on the Boulevard began to pall; the little room 
au sixtéme certainly was stuffy, and familiar faces in the 
streets became more and more rare. It was time to go 
to the country. 

Farewell, casts, brown old Italian models, and 
crowded, close ateliers ; welcome, fresh, pure air, green 
fields, soft twilights, interesting peasant types, and, on 
to Brittany. 

So we started one morning many years ago, two 
young students, laden down with traps of the artist sort. 
How new and interesting it all was, and how much there seemed to be in life. 
We left the train at Quimperlé, in Finistére. There had been rain, I remember, and 
it was clearing up in the west. Near the horizon was a band of brilliant light, while 
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above there still lingered ominous dark 
clouds, sullen, leaden, and full of sug- 
gestion, regular Brittany weather. The 
houses of the little town stood out 
bright against the background, touched 
as they were, here and there, by the 
sun; and the queer stunted oaks along 
the roadside, as we drove by in the dili- 
gence, seemed to take on weird shapes, 
and looked uncanny in the uncertain 
light of the closing day. Presently we 
turned a corner and were suddenly con- 
fronted by a wedding party, dancing on 
the road before a wayside auderge, their 
wooden sabots clattering in slow and 
cumbersome movement to the music of 
a bagpipe and a clarionette. 
The musicians were seated on boxes 
placed on inverted barrels, and all the party were in full Breton 
costume. It was like a scene from an opera, and we felt that we 
had gone back acentury ormore. Our driver stopped, the happy 
groom invited us all to pledge him ina chopfine of cider, and we gladly lingered to 
feast our eyes on the novelty of the situation. Ithink the great white coifs and col- 
lars of the women impressed us then more than all else. We came to know these 
wretched things later on, and to learn the difficulties they presented to the painter, 
with their stiff outline and graceless shape. But the picture was so impressive, 
so characteristic of the country and the people, and it was our first intimate 
glimpse of a corner of 
France almost forgotten 
at that time. 
So we remained a 
while, and drank of the 
cider and watched 
the rural guests. A 
“AX verystolid lot they 

were, with 

clean-cut 
features 

and so- 


PEASANTS 


x ber faces ; 
they took their 
pleasures solemn- 
ly and with great 
seriousness, and 
when each dance 
was over the men 
stood about in 


BUTTERFLIES groups,with folded 
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arms, while the women remained apart, talking in 
shrill, loud, unmusical voices, their Breton language 
sounding much more like English than anything 
else, and their fat, round, snub-nosed faces pro- 
claiming them a type different from the rest of the 
French. 

As we left them, again at the dance, their figures 
dimly outlined against the evening sky, we could 
hear the monotonous wheeze of the pipes, the shrill 
notes of the clarionette, and the slow, rhythmic click 

of the wooden 
shoes; while 
in the ruts of 
the road, 
which the rain 
had left full 
of water, an occasional gleam of light was re- 
flected with intensified brilliancy. 

It was an interesting colony we had that 
year at Pont Aven. There were nearly a hun- 
dred painters—American, English, French, 
and of scattered nationalities,—some already 
famous, others since arrived at distinction. 
The brothers Harrison, Alexander and Birge ; 
Walter Gay, Eugene 
Vail, Frank Pen- 
fold,and ahost of 
lesser lights ; 
the English- 
men Stanhope 
Forbes, 

Adrian 

A PUEBLOAN COIFFURE Stokes, " 
Frank Bramley, Mortimer Menpes, and 
poor Paul Peel, the Canadian, carried off 
at the threshold of fame and success some 
years later ; among the Frenchmen, Emil 
Vernier, the landscapist Pelouze, and final- 
ly the great Bastien - Lepage, with his 
inseparable comrade, Charles Bode, the 
wood-engraver. All were men of sterling 
ability, interesting, companionable, and 
serious workers. 

Out of doors, around the small tables 
after djeuner and over our coffee, what 
pleasant stories and reminiscences, what 


A ZUNI INDIAN 


sociability and good-fellowship ! Wb 257 
Picture to yourself mine host, old Pére A ZUNI BALL-PLAYER 
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Gloanic, prince of scoundrels and incomparable idler, 
with a halo of vague and misty tales of his early life as 
smuggler and wrecker on the wild coast near by, never 
quite authenticated but giving him much distinction 
and interest ; and his faithful, kindly slave of a wife, red 
of face from much stooping over the fire, ready to beam 
on the new arrival, or weep over the departing guest. 
Or, at the more swagger /fotel Voyageurs, 
dear, plump, attractive Julia, Mam’selle Guilleau, 
‘smiling, cheerful, with an eye 
to business always, a strong 
hand to box an offending do- 
mestic, and a pleasant word 
to all new-comers. 
Second only in vivid- 
ness of impression to the sight 
of the wedding dance by 
the roadside, was 
the first look at a 
Woon pardon, that curi- 
ous religious festi- = 
val peculiar to Brit- 
tany. It is a great féte day that attracts all the 
people in the vicinity ; the best dresses are brought 
out, the coifs and collars are laundried to spotless 
white, and the peasants flock in 
in great numbers. It is held at 


@ 


THE ZUNI HERDER 


A CHILD OF TUSAYAN 


some quaint old church, 


with impressive ceremonies, the priests, old men, and 
young girls in white, moving in slow procession, 
with flags and banners, and chanting meanwhile, as 
they parade toward the sanctuary, some solemn 
hymns. Behind them, the background of fields 
of grain, trees and sky, brings out in fine re- 
lief the bright colors and the picturesque cos- 
tumes. On these occasions, merchants come 
down from the larger cities, who erect booths 
and stands, and display wares of every con- 
ceivable sort with which to tempt the simple 
countrymen. Cheap jewelry, religious knick- 
knacks, and articles for personal adornment 
predominate ; but above all, and best patron- , 
ized, is the wine merchant, with his inevitable Uf 
keg of cider and his stronger eau de vie. When 
these two are mixed—a favorite tipple with y & 
them—they will lay out the sturdiest of the CG 
men, and keep them inastate of drunken stu- 

pefaction many hours, while they lie in the sreroy reasayrs 
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roads or fields, unconscious, sodden, brute-like. 
Drunkenness is the besetting sin of the Breton, 
and, until one has become more or less used to it, 
it seems most horrible. 
As the summer slipped away and the days be- 
came shorter, the sunlight of August and September 
faded into the gray of autumn, that Brittany gray, 
the like of which is seen nowhere else in the world, 
—a soft, pearly, luminous color, giving quali- 
ties of opalescent light to the landscape and 
enveloping everything in a tender tone of 
sentiment and poetry, a joy to look at and 
an inspiration to the painter. Then the 
artists began to evolve their Salon pict- 
ures, and in flannel blouses and straw- 
lined sabots, for 
the roads became 
muddy and damp, 
and the ordinary 
, shoe of civilization 
ie was of no avail, 
Le they could be seen 
at big canvases, 
utilizing all the day- 
light and plodding 
away. Easels were 
set up in the 
fields, on the 
roadway, 
and in cot- 
tage and garden, while old and young men, 
women, and children were pressed into ser- 
vice as models. So usual a sight was the 
painter at work, that his arch enemy, the 
small boy, no longer thought to stop and 
watch him; or, if he did, his was no more 
than a mild, passing interest. 
Did some old, quaintly picturesque ped- 
dlar or umbrella-mender stray into town un- 
suspectingly, then straightway was he pounced 
upon and made to do duty as a model; the 
ragged beggars throve,—the more hope- 
less, poverty-stricken, and ragged they 
were, the greater the demand they created. 
They regarded us as lunatics, I am sure, 
to give them good money for doing noth- 
ing but sitting still, until they began to 
realize that perhaps their services were CAPS AND CLOGS 
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worth more, 
and then the 
few sous of 
pay grew in- 
to a_ franc, 
and the franc increased to two 
silver pieces. Studios were im- 
provised by those who could afford no such formal luxury, and 
garrets and lofts did duty for painting-rooms after the rainy 
weather set in. 

When night came, the men gathered in the dining-room of 
the hotel, and after the evening meal was 
disposed of settled down to quiet talk and 
interchange of ideas. ‘The walls of the 
room were covered with panels, painted 

by the artists who from time to time 
had sojourned there, many of them characteristic bits, 
fresh impressions that stood out in bold relief, challenging 
admiration and interest. The talk was entertaining, 
of course, though 
mostly of the 
shop, for there is 
no class of men 
in the world 
who talk shop 
more than ar- 
tists, 

Here were 
men who had painted Italian sunsets and the 
blue of the Mediterranean ; who had idled 
under the shade of orange-trees at Capri, or 
studied the cooler tints of the North Cape 
and the beauties of Norwegian fiords. Oth- 
ers, too, had come from the cafions of the 
Yellowstone, and the land of the Zufi, with 
sketch-books full of suggestive bits, and can- 
vas-studies of bright sunlight, or the brilliant 
color of savage costume with bead and feath- 
er, caught under the blue skies of Arizona. 

None of these, perhaps, was more often 
asked to show his sketch-books, and describe LEAVES FROM A BRETON SKETCH-BOOK 
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the notes that filled their pages, than the traveller 
from our own Southwest. The gentle, gaudily at- 
tired, smiling Village Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona were a matter of great astonishment to the 
Frenchmen, whose notions of the red Indian were 
formed wholly upon the history and tales of strife 
between Huron and Iroquois 
in Canada, two centuries ago. 
Such a people or such a coun- 
try as that of the Pueblos was 
new to them; and they never 
tired of drawing attention to 
the great similitude between 
it and the people and scenery 
of northern Africa ; but 

they would have been 

still nearer the truth 

had they compared Ari- 


zona to Syria. 

It was a delightful 
crowd of intellectual 
men, all animated by 
the same impulses, serious students of nature, 
and careless of all the little things of life, but 
true to their art. 

One day I sat at my window reading, when suddenly was heard the sound of a 
solemn ringing of a bell, and presently there hurried up the narrow 
street two surpliced lads followed by a priest, all of them bare- 
headed, the latter bearing the supreme unction 
for some dying townsman ; as they walked on 
the passers-by dropped on their Knees, and with 
bowed head muttered an 47ze, and the little party 
disappeared up the hill. The next day an old, 
gray-haired bell-ringer ambled down the main thor- 
oughfare, tolling a great bell slowly 
and walking with measured step, and 
I knew the poor wretch of the day 
before had received his summons. So 
the days went by all too quickly, and 
one fine morning, when the air was 
crisp and a white frost covered the 
ground, the trees and the roofs, our 
pictures for the Salon at length com- 
pleted and no reasonable excuse pre- 
senting itself for our remaining lon- 
ger away from the schools in town, 
we sorrowfully packed our traps and 
said, not good-by, but au revoir. 
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ART-SCHOOLS AND ART-MISSIONARIES 


By CLARENCE COOK 


With original illustrations by various artists. 


WitH the growth of art-schools, schools of 
design, art-clubs, and associations of all names 
that bring young people together for study or 
amusement in the name of Art, we find one or 
two results interesting enough to be singled out 
from the many that have been born of this new 
social movement. One is, that, from the nature 
of the instruction given, the students are nat- 
urally drawn, after they have learned the use of 
their tools, to look about them and to discov- 
er, if they can, either something wholly new, 
or some new aspect of the old and familiar, 
to exercise their skill upon. Another is, that 
these young people, drawn as they are from all 
parts of the country, come for the most part 
for the first time into practical relations with 
art, artists, and an art-loving society ; and when 
their studies are over and they return to their 
homes they go as missionaries, each one in his 
degree, carrying with them some seeds of cult- 


ure that in a favorable soil may bring forth an unexpected harvest. 
The argument against too much art-schooling, too formal an adherence to es- 
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tablished methods, and to pro- 
grammes sacred by the author- 
ity of great names in the past, 
is strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the changes that have 
taken place in every depart- 
ment of the social, industrial, 
and scientific world in the cen- 
tury that is just now coming 
to a close. If fin-de-siécle be 
a phrase heard on every hand, 
it is because there is in the air 
a sense that the end of the 
present century means the end Sa Ke 
of an old order of things, new — From a painting by Gilbert Gaul 
applications of old ideas, a ON THE SKIRMISH LINE 

logical extension of the work- 

ing-field of old principles, and new methods of work as the result of new dis- 
coveries—all of which is the culmination of the experience gained in the last 
hundred years, most of it, indeed, 
crammed into the last fifty years. 

New doors are opened on every 
side, and to young, fresh, adventurous 
spirits, the temptation to rush in and 
explore, and to bring back trophies of 
discovery, is irresistible ; itis, to them, 
all there is of life; and though it be 
sadly true that only one in a hundred 
does really find something new, or can 
tell of what he has found in a way to 
interest the stay-at-home world, yet 
that one will serve to stimulate a circle 
of his own, diffusing some light of art 
where it had never been seen before. 

The new-established schools and 
clubs stimulate this spirit of individual 
study. Of course, in the beginning, 
there must be a certain amount of drill- 
ing in the use of the tools, but much of 
this, even, is taken up in a new way, 
and differs as much from the old meth- 
ods as does the after-practice. And it 
is a very important point in this teach- 
oF ; ing, that while in times not so far dis- 
ae : tant the early teaching of all who were 
not intending to become professional 
Drawn by H. B. Herts artists was given by so-called drawing- 

AN OLD HOUSE AT ROUEN teachers, and, for that matter, was 
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almost exclusively confined to the 
lead-pencil or the crayon, the instruc- 
tion given to-day to beginners, and 
indeed to all who wish to study art 
for whatever purpose, for amusement 
merely, or as a profession, is given 
in these various schools and clubs by 
artists ; a goodly number of our artists 
of mark are regularly engaged as 
teachers, and by this innovation the 
whole complexion of the matter is 
changed. By the old method, the 
horizon of the pupil was narrowed, not 
enlarged. 
To him art 
was limited 
to more or 
Drawn by E,W. Kemble less” skilful 
BIRD-OF-FREEDOM AFTER THE WAR copying, 


and to copying according to set rules. Even in the 
management of his pencil or crayon he was taught 
to work by recipe, and in some of our best reputed 
and best attended schools this plan is still fol- 
lowed. If we look over the hundreds of draw- 
ings from the cast that make up the yearly ex- 
hibition of this or that institute, we shall 
hardly find a baker’s dozen that show any ~ @ 
deviation from the orthodox way of working. 
This is why such exhibitions are generally 
found un- 
interest - 
ing. On 
the other hand, in the schools that are more 
particularly under the care of artists, 
the teaching is far more independent, 
and the results show much greater 
variety ; pupils are encouraged to use 
their own eyes, in the first place, and 
then to report what they see in their 
own way, and the tendency is to give 
more and more liberty to the pupil, so 
that the drawback complained of in 
school-teachers is in a fair way to be 
minimized 

The natural result of these more 
inteliigent ways of teaching is to lead 
the pupil, as soon as he is fledged and 
AN INTERESTING LETTER leaves the nest, to use his independence 
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and follow his inclination both in choice 
of subject and in the way of treating 
it. ‘The millennium has by no means 
arrived yet, and it may be that there is 
the same proportion of incompetents 
who stick to art long after their in- 
competence is proved, and, strange to 
say, seem to thrive by it; of persons 
who follow the last success or the last 
fad ; and of the respectable dull ones 
with whose work no fault can fairly 
be found, and which is therefore liked 
by nobody. But it is not to be denied 
that, on the whole, there is an advance 
' all along the line ; that independence 
and originality are encouraged by the 
paying public, not discouraged ; and 
that even singularities, nay, even ab- 
surdities, or what, a few years ago 
would have been reckoned as such, are 
now sure to find supporters and ad- pyazwn dy Carlton T. Chapman 
mirers. Let an artist show that he is AN ADVENTURER, A.D. 1740 


Drawn by Harry L.V. Parkhurst 
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putting himself into his work, and we are all agreed that he has, by so much, a valid 
claim on our attention. Of course, he cannot look to hold our attention long if he 
himself is not worth putting into his work. But a picture, a drawing, a sketch, 
plus a Man—or a woman—is always worth looking at. 

There is, however, a consolation for those who find that either they have 
really no great faculty for art, or that circumstances prevent their keeping up their 
studies, or making a profession of art. ‘They have at least learned something 
about art and its pleasures, its uses, its opportunities; they may have gone 


Drawn by D. F. Hasbrouck 
A CATSKILL FOREST IN WINTER 
further and learned to love it and to wish to encourage it. When they return to 
their homes they are able to take up life again where they left it, but enriched by 
a new interest, an enlarged vision, an acquaintance, even if it be but slight, with a 
subject of almost universal interest in the world at large, but which, in lesser com- 
munities is not often a subject of vital concern. ‘The home-returning students 
carry with them the studies they made in school, sketches or studies made by 
other pupils and acquired by friendly exchange, a few casts from some classic 
work, antique or modern, some photographs of masterpieces, and a shelf of books 
to feed thought and fancy. Who knows what pleasant, what important results 
may flow from springs so insignificant ? In the early days of our history a single 
copy in oil of a head by Vandyke, by an indifferent artist, proved to be the 
inspirer of three artists of the next generation who had access to no other work of 
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art in those starved colonial days. I confess I can 
never look without affectionate respect on Smybert’s 
copy of Vandyke’s portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio 
in the Commons Hall of Harvard College, when 
I remember that Copley, Trumbull, and Allston 
were first awakened by it to a love of art. 

A whole group of our younger men, living 
and working in a dull Western town, since 
grown a big city, were plodding along work- 
ing in a lithographer’s shop by day and pick- 
ing up a little so-called art study in a drawing- 

class at night, when they were quickened into 
new and delightful life by the sight of a few 
chance photographs from Fortuny and _ Boldini. 
The sight of those photographs changed the life of 
all those lads, lifted their horizon, made the world all 

Works of art and books that deserve the name are 
doing this uplifting, inspiring work all the time, and though the visible results may 
not always prove to be era-making, or even remarkable, they have an incontestable 
value in raising the general level, in giving the communities something to think of 
beyond the humdrummeries of daily life. 

Perhaps it is because I have been engaged in teaching all my working-days in 
fields neighboring the domain of art, though not belonging to it, that I feel so much 
interest in the work doing in these various art-clubs and studio-classes. Renan 
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has said that, in education, the essential 
thing is not the doctrine taught,’it is 
the awakening of the spirit. So in these 
unpretending clubs and classes it is not 
the methods and the drill that are the 
chief results gained ; it is the opening 
of the eyes to see what has been done 
by others; it is the clearer vision of 
nature, seen through the crystal lens of 
art; the clearer understanding of art 
born of the closer study of nature. 
The methods and the drill may be for- 
gotten or laid aside in the stress of life 
and its changing occupations, but the | 
inspiration once strongly communicated 
and fervently received never entirely 
leaves us. 

How often has it happened to us to 
meet with such an experience as this: 
A young student, after a few years 
spent in Paris, comes back and delights 
Res his friends and the public with some 

on picture or portfolio of sketches that 


Drawn by E. J. Read ae 
reveals a surprising talent ; and above 
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the immediate pleasure of 
the discovery, pleases us be- 
sides, with the prospect of 
still better performances to 
come. Yet, after a year of 
work at home, his first ap- 
pearance at the Exhibition is 
so disappointiug as to make 
us wonder if it were friend- 
ship or good-will that moved 
our admiration, rather than 
areal talent; nay, sometimes 
we ask ourselves suspicious- 
ly whether that earlier work 
was really the young man’s 
own? No doubt in every es 
case it was, but the condi- = vom a painting by Albert E. Sterner 
tions under which it was ees 

produced had much to do with it. For the first time the youth had breathed a 
congenial air; he had worked in the midst of enthusiasms like his own; his hand 
had been directed by a master, his mind awakened by the sight of masterpieces, 
and kept alert by emulation. He came home to a community absorbed in business, 
to a life in which art had but a small part to play, and played it like an amateur, 
not like a master. Inspiration and emulation failed to keep their fires bright, and 
the work of the young artist pined in the unfriendly air. 

If things are better now with us—and we can all see that they are better— 
something of the change is due to the fact that the artists are learning practically 
the great truth that art, to be of real value to a people, must be developed at home ; 
so long as it is an im- 
ported luxury it will 
appeal only to those 
who can afford lux- 
uries, and will 
care for it chiefly be- 
cause it cannot be af- 
forded by everybody. 
schools, clubs, 
and studio-classes that 
have sprung upall over 
the land have turned 
the tide, and they have 
got their strength 
from the fact that the 
artists who have had 
the independence to 
stay at home have un- 
dertaken their direc- 
tion, 
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ART’S COLLABORATION WITH LITERATURE 
By Epwarp KING 
With original illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 


Ir any proof were needed that the really satisfactory results 
in art and literature are secured by accurate reproduction of 
visible objects, joined to deep study of the hidden meanings of 
life and nature, it would be furnished by the illustrators of to- 
day. Even the novelist, in his endeavor to portray the 
emotions of men and women, succeeds only if able to 
place the characters in perfectly natural surroundings. 
This analytical generation, which has parted with most 
of its illusions, views with suspicion any attempt to cre- 
ate a new one. No man of genius could now arouse 
enthusiasm in the public if, having created a series of 
typical characters, he should venture, through negli- 
gence, to give them an unreal background. We are at 
present as far removed from the art of Chateaubriand 
as from that of the naive artificers who fabricated ro- 


CARICATURE OF WM. M. CHASE 


mances like “ Amadis de Gaule.” 

Victor Hugo, with his unerring instinct, and impelled by the experience of a { 
long lifetime of careful observation, made his Jean Valjean immortal by placing 
him in the centre of a faultless picture of the France and Paris of the earlier half i 
of this century. He drew every figure in that picture ' 
with consummate care. The buttons and shoe-buckles ! 
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of arich bourgeois, the 
rags of Cosette, and the 
very bristles on the for- 
bidding features of “ La 
Thénardiére,” are as 
closely studied, as ad- 
mirably rendered, as 
are the soul -struggles 
of Valjean. When the 
lambent light of genius 
fell upon the work the 
effect was marvellous. 
There was romance 
enough in it for the most exacting, but romance reposing 
upon the solid foundations of the best and most instructive realism. 

Hugo’s early years had been passed in the society of artists and men of letters 
who were practically in revolt against the real, but he never for an instant lost 
sight of the immense importance of first copying it exactly in order to interpret 
it aright. He was a pioneer toward the right kind of realism ; and his romantic 
revolt against the elder classicists was his first step toward the new goal. 

Then came Balzac, who poured out his strength in passionate and persistent 
effort to copy from life a whole gallery of human types, and who was not satisfied 
merely with making portraits ; he painted a wart on a hand ora mole ona cheek 
with the same loving care, the same conscientious expenditure of minute attention, 
that he bestowed on the beautiful eyes or the exquisite form of one of his heroines. 

The artists caught this inspiration, and men arose who painted garter-buttons 
and military plumes with as cunning finish, as absolute technical mastery of their 
models, as they exhibited in their interpretations of the human face. Thencefor- 
ward the brethren of the brush went on conquering and to conquer. They had 
found the right formula, adhered to it, and marched to rare new successes. Mean- 
time, curiously enough, the brethren of the pen had relinquished their hold upon the 
new method and 
were returning 
into the domain 
of fantasy, where 
they would have 
ended by forget- 
ting all about the 
real world if the 
artists had not 
rallied them. 

No writer of 
talent in France 
can tell how 
much he owes to 
the constant in- 
fluence of that 
patient art which 
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SPANISH NOTES 


has shamed him, a hundred times, into more complete accuracy in his efforts to 
depict life and its myriads of accessories. The lesson is more conspicuous in 
France than elsewhere, because art has made greater advances there than in other 
lands in the present century, and because literature is more completely emanci- 
pated, and has wider freedom in choice of subjects. 

The theatre has gained immensely by this sincerity in pictorial art. The old 
sovereigns of the past century, who were content to behold “ Phédre ” played ina 
court dress with a train, would be amazed if they could see the scrupulous care in 
costume employed by Sarah Bernhardt when 
she assumes the tragic 7é/e. The painstak- 
ing research of a Sardou, making arche- 
ological studies for twenty-five years 
before venturing to place “ Theo- 
dora’? upon the stage, would 
have seemed to the playwrights 
of the Court Theatre at Ver- 
sailles the vagary of a mono- 
maniac. Yet Sardou’s theory is 
the accepted one to-day. ‘Rie 

It is not until we begin to - 
study things in detail that we 
gain a correct idea of their rela- ; 
tions to their surroundings. No wie 
writer would, I presume, deny, at 
this stage of the realistic revolu- 
tion, that it would be idle to at- 
tempt a monograph of a shop-girl, 
for instance, without delving deeply 
into the history of her class, the LZ 
character of her guild, her per- Ge 
sonal antecedents and parentage, 
her outward demeanor, and the 
effects of environment on her men- 
tal development. In the days when "A HARVESTER 
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art was unreal, when the artist merely poetized and idealized 
figures which he dimly and hastily saw in the throng, how 
much more difficult such a monograph would have been than 
it is now, when a hundred artists in every great city are 
laboriously and enthusiastically studying and jotting down 
the peculiarities of every class, and the character of each 
emotion in the scale of human sorrow or joy. 

It is to art’s precious and often unacknowledged col- 
laboration that we owe some of the finest triumphs of liter- 
ature. A prince of illustrators, who, like Mr. Reinhart, 
scatters abroad with lavish hand the wealth of sketches 
made in a dozen lands, is doing for the novelist, the poet, the 
essayist—even the political economist—a service, the value 
of which cannot be estimated in money. ‘This service opens 
to the writer a thousand new channels of thought, shows 
him sources of inspiration of which he had not dreamed, 
and saves him from errors which the critics would visit 
upon him, and upon those of his school who come after him, 
even tothe third and fourth generation. It banishes preju- 
dice, which is such an enemy of real literature ; it saves men 
from undertaking long journeys; it brings one nation to 

the doors of another. The 
sketch - book of the illustrator is like the lamp 
which Aladdin rubbed when he wanted some- 
thing wonderful. Open the book, and you are 
straightway beyond frontiers; you look down 
on nations; you traverse seas and pierce the 
hearts of continents. A thousand new and 
brilliant thoughts, which had been, as it were, 
congealed on the very end of the author’s pen, 
melt and flow in the mellow sunshine of this art 

_ which comes with its strong realism to give the 
note of truth. 

Naturally it is no part of my purpose to exalt 
the pictorial art above that of the pen. The 
masters in literature study nature and _ life in 
the same steadfast and minute way adopted by 
the masters in art, and even without the aid of 
the latter they work an enchantment which is 
abiding. But the minor workers in literature, 

who try to substitute generalizations for veritable 
descriptions, should have the need of following the 
examples of the best masters in art daily dinned 
into their ears. Let them try, by way of proving to 
themselves how much they would gain by the adop- 
tion of realism, to describe in words, and in an in- 
teresting manner, a picture of Napoleon First in the 
uniform which he customarily wore at the Tuileries. 
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If they will but catalogue all 
its points faithfully, and omit 
nothing for the sake of prej- 
udice or individual notions, 
and then compare this de- 
scription, crude though it 
may be, with most of the 
hasty pen- pictures of the 
“Little Corporal” by Ma- 
dame de Rémusat, or other 
writers of “ Memoirs” of Na- 
poleon’s time, they will find 
their own production infi- 
nitely the most interesting. 

How can any sketch writ- 
ten from memory hope to 
compete with the careful 
” when almost all the 
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picture from the model? I know that “letters survive 
other visible memorials of a civilization perish. ‘The ie 


“Tliad” has travelled down to our day, while thousands Fee 

of reproductions in art of its heroes have been swept so f E 
far below the dust of the centuries that they can never A Ss 
profit us. But I like to think that the fortieth-century \ " p 
students of our epoch will be able to see the tens of thou- | 
sands of illustrations of the serious and comic phases of i 
our every-day life in this period of democracy. If we Se , | 
had anything like so good materials for appreciating the 
life of the ancients, how different might have been our wr gre 

notion of them! Let artists of distinction, like Mr. Rein- : } f 
hart, be of good cheer, for science will probably find out / f | 
away of preserving their delicate and useful work for the 

delectation and wonder of the coming generations. 


And there will be no excuse for the historical novelist 
of the future if he does not produce an accurate 
picture of his heroes. The. photographer, the 


Gj Ta illustrator, the phonograph, will have done so 
 € + much for him that there will be little 
need for his imagination. Will this de- 
\) tract from the romance of history? 
Who can say? Certainly the his- 
A hey toric figure will become less shad- 


owy; it must, in fact, stand in 
the glare of the real : the role of 
the legendary will be lessened if 
not annihilated. But there will 


eo still be the enchanting glamour 

aoe | of the past about the men and the 
history-dramas in which they act. 
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AN ARTISTIC DISCOVERER 
By ALFRED TRUMBLE 
With original illustrations by Charles Landelle, 


Ove of the first French painters to explore the Orient, and to make it a study 
from real life, was Charles Landelle. Previous to his time, painters had been con- 
tent to evolve Africa, Egypt, and the Holy Land from their inner consciousness, 
as the traditional German did the camel. 

Landelle was born at Laval, France, in 1821, and was a pupil of Ary Scheffer 
and Paul Delaroche. 

He became a capable painter in a conventional way, and won a position of 
respect, but did not develop any special originality until he made a tour of Asia 
Minor and Egypt, which was followed by another through Algeria. Since that 
time he has devoted himself chiefly, and with great success, to pictures of the 
actual types and episodes of these countries, which he paints with much sympa- 
thetic feeling and fine local color. 
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A NAIAD 


His scriptural compositions, from his acquaintanceship with the people and 
scenes of Syria, have also a historical and an ethnographical, as well as an 
artistic, value. 

He is also a popular portrait-painter. He took his first Salon medal in 1842, 
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A PLAYER OF THE DARBOUKA 


: and has been a member of the Legion of Honor since 1855. His portrait of 
é Alfred de Musset is accepted as the one authoritative likeness of that brilliant 
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YOUNG ALGERIENNE CARRYING A PITCHER 
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poet, and his portraits of women have an especial elegance, grace, and 


tion. 
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VERSATILITY IN A SPECIALIST 
By Tupor JENKs 
With original illustrations by James H. Moser. 


Ir is exceedingly convenient when an artist confines him- 
self toa specialty. You see a group of newsboys and at 
once exclaim knowingly, so that all the bystanders may 

hear, “ Ah—J. G. Brown! And a very clever example, 
too!” or you catch sight of a tumbling mass of kittens, 
and comment readily upon “ Dolph’s playful fancies.” 
But now and then one of your favorites may give him- 
self the diversion of a change of subject, exhibiting his 
versatility and breadth of interest, and then, unless you 
really know what you are talking about, it is best to keep 
' your catalogue within hailing distance. 
I am not at all ashamed to confess that the name 
James Henry Moser brought to my mind, until recently, 
certain dark suggestions—visions of velvety black eyes and ivory- white teeth. 
Whenever I saw a peculiarly lifelike study of negro character, Moser’s name was 
likely to present itself. But more recently it has become necessary to add to the 
well-known array of darkies certain other works in an entirely different field. 

Similar qualities are to be traced in these differing products of the same brush. 
If the negroes were real negroes, the landscapes and interiors were quite as true to 
nature ; there is the same conscientious directness of method, whether the model 
be a garrulous old “aunty ” or the broad, silent sweep of a sea-beach. And yet 
there is such variety in choice of motives that one never feels like saying : “We 
know you can paint that effect ; why not give us something else?” Who does not 
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remember a certain resentment 
against De Haas or Hart or 
Verboeckhoven or Jacques? It 
often seemed that the artist was 
lost in the manufacturer, or 
that the famous specialist was 
under a vow to furnish every 
rich amateur with a sample 
copy of his own—his native 
cow, or sheep, or what-not. 

An artist should first be a 
man, just as a “cosmopolitan 
should be at home even in his 


EARLY STITCHES 


own country ;” and one’s delight in the pretty childish figure taking her “early 
stitches ” is increased by the eminently literary touch given by the inscription 


“Lydia” in one corner of the rapid sketch. 


IN SPRINGTIME 


No doubt little Lydia posed con- 


scientiously when her profile 
portrait was under way; but 
when the posing was suspended, 
the child had free run of the 
studio—for how else can we ex- 
plain the sketch “ My Little Fire- 
tender?” ‘That is the sort of 
action only a child would devise, 
and that, too, when with a true 
lover of children. The dates 
on the sketches would seem to 
forbid the belief that the same 
Lydia who is practising the 
proverb “ A stitch in time saves 
nine,” reappears in the 7é/e of 


kindling an already blazing fire ; but that doesn’t matter in the least. Both of Mr. 
Moser’s little models prove themselves entirely at home and unconscious of their 


surroundings ; and thus they present the typical nature that the artist seeks in 


pictures of childhood. 

In the artist’s landscapes 
there is a similar unstudied 
presentation of essential quali- 
ties. ‘In Baltimore, near the 
Bay,” is as simple as possible 
—merely the end of a street 
with a suggestion of the port 
beyond. The scene, except 
for minor differences, will 
bring to the New Yorker mem- 
ories of South Street, where 
the prosaic city gives way 
abruptly to the romance of its 
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port. This contrast is the 
purpose of the sketch, and is 
secured by the definiteness of 
the houses, of the uncompro- 
mising telegraph-pole, and of 
the bald, unsuggestive side- 
walks, as sharply compared 
with the hazy, undefined land 
beyond, veiled in drifting 
smoke-wreaths. 

It is not asserted, of course, 
that the artist dogmatically 
worked out the theory ; but 
his choice of the subject was 
De Quincey’s essay on the 
“ Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth” would be none the less true in fact and in 
criticism if it were proved that Shakespeare never thought out any of the theory 
the critic propounds. ‘This principle applies to art-criticism as well. Even if 
Turner did say that “ Ruskin found more in his pictures than he put there,” no 
competent judge could examine the case without being driven to the conclusion 
that the discoveries of Ruskin were there, even if Turner was guided by principles 
Let us leave this subject with the remark that 


of which he was unconscious. 
every work of art springs from subtle motives, and that these motives may at times 
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be better understood by an- 
alysts than by the artists them- 
selves. 

“The Lane at the Old 
Homestead” is a difficult sub- 
ject adequately rendered, and 
would no doubt explain itself 
best in color. “ A Summer Bo- 
hemian” also needs color to 
produce the effect the artist 
sought. But “In the Lower 
Bay, New York,” has a charm 
similar to that of the Baltimore 


sketch—the comparison of the 
known and near with the remote and unknown. ‘The whiff of smoke along the 


A SUMMER BOHEMIAN 


IN THE YORK 
horizon is the farewell of an ocean-greyhound, and the nearer boats serve to keep 
the attention poised between 
the lighted city and the depart- 
ing steamer. 

In “A Glimpse of the Gov- 
ernment Building at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago,” the name is a 
mere blind. The true purpose 
of the little sketch is to recall 
the clean-cut light of a jet of 
steam against the black coal- 
smoke. The buildings are no 
more than an accident, and any 
similarly shaped mass could have 

served equally as background. 
if the building had been the mo- 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
CHICAGO tive, it would have been treated 
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otherwise by so direct an artist as Mr. 
Moser. Blot out the smoke and steam 
and see what is left. 

Possibly a like criticism may be 
made upon the “ Federal Hill, Balti- 
more,” where the sails of the little 
schooner and the distant masts out- 
weigh the whole hill, and relegate it to 
the background. ‘The naming of pict- 


ures is a dangerous business at best. 
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present bits of rich color in the fore- 
ground and soft tints in the distance ; 
but all else is left to be conjectured. 
Mr. Moser’s painting of the Wash- 
ington Monument, however, even 
in black and white, has an especial 
charm. There is a quaint fancy in 
the selection of a point from which 
he “composes” this odd group of a 
telegraph - pole, an old bushy tree, a 
stolid little house and the great obe- 
lisk, all hobnobbing together, as_ if 
Washington City, the old South, Nat- 
ure, and Science were holding a meet- 
ing for quiet discussion. | 
There is surely a purpose in all this, 
and a purpose apart from any mere 
desire for the picturesque—unless, in- 
deed, picturesque is synonymous with 
interesting. .uckily, the interpreta- 
tion is not easy, and the very difficulty 
of seeing just what the artist means 
lends a pleasant charm to his picture. 
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If the name be “ literary ” the 
artists sneer. If the name be 
“artistic” the public makes 
merry over the “harmonies” 
and “symphonies.” ‘The true 
lover of art consents to the 
‘picture -title as a necessary 
evil, being sure that the artist 
often selects a name as the Bell- 
man accepted Mercator’s lines: 


‘* They are merely conventional signs.” 
In the sketch at Georgetown, 


ID. C., one can see by the pho- 
tograph that the original must 
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THE STORIES OF THE SEA 
By HAMBLEN SEARS 
With original illustrations by Parker Newton. 


I REMEMBER, one foggy night in early 
summer, not so long ago, that we were 
crawling along toward the entrance to 
the English Channel. The Captain had 
taken me upon the bridge, where we 
walked up and down, listening to the 
echo of our own whistle, and waiting 
for anyone that might be near enough 
to hear it and respond. ‘Two or three 
sees : times—-for we were crossing the course 
iliac of steamers running to southern Europe 
from Liverpool—two or three times we caught a faint answer. In the midst of this 
peculiar quiet, relieved only by an occasional remark and the constant beating of 
the engines, there suddenly appeared the headlight of another steamer. Every- 
thing was confusion fora moment. She would strike us amidships! ‘The Captain 
set the engine-room signals to “ full speed astern,” and then we waited. No one 
said a word, not a sound came from the vessel whose spars rapidly came in sight. 
In a moment it appeared she would go ahead of us and we would strike her—amid- 
ship? No! Just on the quarter? No! She was going by. And then came a 
single hoarse cry from the forecastle, “ All clear!” and the steamer went on her way. 

That is a story of the sea. Almost everyone who has gone down to the sea in 
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ships can tell such an incident. At one 
time it was on the Banks, and the grey- 
hound was running at speed in the 
fog, when a single cry, “ Hard-a-port !” 
from the forecastle, a swerve ever so 
little to the left—and you scraped by 
a dory that was half-filled by the thrust- 
water from the bows. 

There is something in the mystery 
of the sea that makes its scenes as dif- 
ferent, even to old mariners, from those 
on land, as the wheat is from the chaff. 
It is something far beyond the situa- 
tion itself, something in the ocean that 
suggests entirely different conceptions 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ YACHT BRITANNIA”’ 


from anything connected with earth, 
There is not an incident nor a phase of 
ocean life that does not tell an impressive 
story of its own. 


MOONRISE AT SUNSET 


Suddenly, tearing along, the lookout 
sights something to the southward. 
There is a turn of the wheel, and in fif- 
teen minutes we catch a glimpse of a 
water-logged ghost of some good ship, 
and all the passengers sit mute, watching 
the rolling relic of human souls, reading 
its story of struggle, of storm, of despair 
—of death. Perhaps only an hour later 
a goodly craft, bearing away to the 
westward under full head of sail, comes 
flashing by to suggest what the other ” = 
was only yesterday, what this one may ON THE ROCKS 
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be to-morrow. It needs only a rock 
or two, and her race is run. Once 
crashed upon them, what is left might 
as well lie quietly there as wander 
restlessly over the face of the sea. And 
yet I have seen derelicts of men wan- 
der around the city streets, and have 
watched others under full head of sail, 


THE DERELICT 


and thought that one had been the 
other once and the other might be the 
first yet—and all without feeling any 
such strange sensations as this derelict 
of the sea aroused. 

Parker Newton has caught in his 
sea-work something of this spirit, and 
one cannot examine his paintings with- 
out seeing that he tells a few of these 
strange tales of ocean in a vigorous, 
realistic way. 

A painter of genre, a landscapist, 


PERILS OF THE GRAND BANKS 


an impressionist—anyone of a thousand 
others may make you many beautiful 
works of art. Each may or may not 
have the suggestion of a story in it, and 
if it does, you may find yourself criti- 
cised for being interested in the story. 
But the painter of the sea—if indeed he 
be a real painter of the sea—must be a 
little of a poet, something of a philoso- 
pher, and one who is an artist. If he 
be so, everything he sees upon the ocean 
will tell to him a story with that strange 
suggestion of mystery that he cannot 
fathom, and that he would not try to 
fathom, upon reflection, because there 
is something in it that suggests omnipo- 
tence, infallibility and unfathomability. A FROTH BREEZE 
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AN ARTIST’S NOTES AT TEWKESBURY 
By TrYTHALL ROWE 
With original illustrations by the author. 


First impressions are often misleading, and my introduction to Tewkesbury, a 
historic old town in Gloucestershire, standing at the junction of the Avon and Sev- 
ern rivers, and consequently in one of the most beautiful districts of England, was 
an instance in point. The station is a little way from the town, and the walk of 
about ten minutes reveals nothing of any interest to the artist. ‘The eye looks in 
vain for any bit of half-timbered house or quaint gable, and it is not until the 
High Street is reached that you feel rewarded for your journey. 

Up and down this street you will find, wedged in between the commonplace, 
beautiful old houses, three or four stories high, with the old beams showing, and in 
some cases carved ; the upper stories projecting in a most quaint and unexpected 
way. At one end of the street stands the Bear Inn, a fine old hostelry, in excel- 
lent preservation, and which has fortunately escaped the hands of the restorer. 
The old buff plaster front, studded with dark-brown oak beams, is a beautiful bit of 
color, and the deep purple of the Malvern Hills in the distance makes a fine note in 
the picture. 

It is but a step farther to the old Mythe Bridge, and as you lean over its but- 
tresses and note the Avon flowing past the old town, with the massive Norman 
tower of the Abbey in the distance, you will find yourself in the midst of material 
that will keep your brushes busy for weeks, and all of it close to your hand. The 
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THE BEAR INN 


best view of the bridge is to be had from the boat-yard, and here one can sit and 
work peacefully all day long without being disturbed ; from this point the front of 
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the Bear Inn is seen above the bridge, and the irregular sky-line of roofs and 
chimneys fits in admirably. Age has mellowed all the colors here. ‘The brown 
sandstone bridge with its brick coping, the buildings beyond, have all been 
exposed to Nature’s loving touch for centuries; and how delicately and har- 
moniously she has tinted everything! At flood-time this bridge is completely 
under water, and its piers are notched and scored by the continual fretting of the 
Avon. 

A walk along the river’s bank under the town, discloses several views of the 
Abbey, past a foreground of rushes and water, and there are always boys fishing 
or bathing to give a touch of life to the scene. Crossing the little foot-bridge by 
the mill near the Abbey, one comes upon a corner that Corot would have loved; 


A CORNER THAT COROT WOULD HAVE LOVED 
the willow-trees are there, and the old punt reflected in the stream ; c’est seulement 
le sentiment qui manque ! 

The Abbey is close at hand, and is after all the most important feature of the 
town. The architecture and history of the building are interesting, but even if you 
do not go inside the door or read one single word about it, you will find it impossi- 
ble to be indifferent to it. Its massive, weather-beaten tower dominates the whole 
neighborhood, and from many points of view is strikingly picturesque. There are 
some meadows on the east side of the town, with a winding foot-path ; and willows, 
and a stream, with cattle grazing, or perhaps a game of cricket going on. Then, 
in the background, you get this huge gray tower. Another fine view is to be had 
from a lane on the western side leading to the ferry ; here on a fine evening you 
get the sun setting on the Abbey, and in the foreground a shapely group of tall 


gaunt trees. 
The Ham is a large meadow in the western outskirts of ‘Tewkesbury, with the 
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I. Severn at its farther boundary,. 
and one gets a good panoramic 
view of the town from here. 
This is the plain where the bat- 
tle of Tewkesbury was fought 
in the terrible civil war of Crom- 
well’s time; and it is called 
Bloody Meadow by the towns- 
people to this day. Barges and 
small vessels come up the Sev- 
ern, and unload at a wharf 
against the flour-mills, and give 
another picturesque feature to 

Several good “ motives ” may be obtained on the Avon, going toward Ecking- 
ton, and the old bridge at this village is in itself quite worth a visit. 

I have said nothing of the his- j torical interest attaching to the 
locality, this requiring a_ special ! article to itself. In conclusion let 
me add, that should any reader of this article find ‘Tewkesbury disap- 
pointing, there are 
other places of in- . 
terest within easy 
access. Gloucester 


about forty min- 
utes, and Stratford- 
on-Avon, with all 
its memories of 
Shakespeare, is only TOWER OF THE ABBEY FROM THE MEADOW 

alittle farther away. 

Indeed, the whole of this old western territory is full of artistic delight. Turn 
which way you will from Tewkesbury you will be arrested by medizval architect- 
ure, the quaint conceits of cen- 
turies of men who knew the art 
of embellishing even the com- 
monplace ; and by scenery not 
to be surpassed in England for 
richness of color. Spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, the orchards of the 
western shires are a very glory 
of tone, and later, even up to the 
edge of winter, the laden trees, 
though leafless, are gemmed with 
vermilion fruit which sparkles 


; 


against a setting of lichened -- 
branches, the result of years on 
years of the cunning of that in- = 


comparable artist, Nature. THE ABBEY FROM THE AVON 
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NATIVE AMERICAN BLANKET-MAKING 
By W. J. HOFFMAN, M.D. 
IMlustrated from photographs and specimens in the National Museum, 


Ir is a well-known fact that several of the Pueblo 
tribes of New Mexico and Arizona are expert in the art 
of weaving blankets, girdles, and other similar articles, 
but still more famous are those made by the Navajos, a 
tribe quite distinct from the Pueblos in language, culture- 
status, and mode of living. ‘The Navajos produce arti- 
cles of superior finish, as well as of a greater artistic 
variety, owing probably to greater skill in weaving and superior fertility in the de- 


AN AZTEC WEAVER 


signing of patterns. 

In a paper on the subject of weaving among the Navajos, Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews, U.S.A., remarks that “all Navajo biankets are single-ply, with designs the 
same on both sides, no matter how elaborate these designs may be ;” and “ to 
produce their variegated patterns they have a separate skein, shuttle, or thread for 
each component part of the pattern,” so that frequently a great number of threads 
hang suspended froma blanket in the course of manufacture, each thread pertain- 
ing to a specific color and portion of the design to be portrayed. 

Apart from the use of prepared dyes obtained from Mexicans and from the 
white traders, the Indians prepare some native colors, the decoctions of various 
plants being employed, with ash- 
es of the juniper as well as a (| 
crude native alum asa mordant. 
The principal colors are red and 
black, while yellow and green 
occasionally vary the almost end- 
less number of groupings of bars, 
diagonals, diamonds, and other 
designs. ‘The best black color is 
made from the twigs and leaves 
of the sumac (Rhus aromati- 
ca), into a decoction of which 
is thrown a mixture of roast- 
ed ochre or ferruginous earth, 
ground and mixed with the gum 
ot the pifion pine (Pinus edulis), 
the tannic acid of the sumac com- 
bining with the sesquioxid of 
iron in the clay and producing a 
blue-black color enriched by the 
carbon of the burnt gum. 


of preparing yellow, one consist- “S&& 
ing of a decoction of the flower- 
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ing tops of a plant. known as the Bigelo- 
via graveolens. When the dye is strong — 
enough in tint, crude native alum is add- 
ed, and the wool is boiled in the solution. 
Another yellow dye is obtained from a 
root, the mordant being alum, as in the 
preceding. The root is crushed and mixed 
with the alum, and the pulp is worked to 
the proper consistence, when it is care- 
fully rubbed into the wool. Two red 
dyes are also prepared, one from the bark 
of a species of alder, the other from the bark of the root of Cercocarpus parvi- 
folius. The most brilliant red, however, is obtained by utilizing of strands of ma- 
terial obtained from Mexican goods dyed with colors of foreign manufacture. 

The decoration employed by the Navajos is frequently apparently unintelligible, 
the prototypes of the various figures having become so highly conventionalized as to 
be difficult of identification. Straight lines, or bands, are common, while the lozenge 
or diamond is frequent, followed occasionally by zigzag lines symbolical of lightning, 
and the cross to denote the morning or the evening star, or the four cardinal points. 

A terraced pyramid symbolizes a rain-cloud, and when two of these figures are 
placed base to base, we have the lozenge, still symbolizing the same idea in a more 
complex manner, It is only natural for a people who live in an arid country to 
emphasize the importance of the life-giving properties of water and the thunder 
and lightning accompany- 
ing the storm-cloud, to such 
an extent, in fact, that a 
great part of the cult- 
ceremonials should pertain 
thereto. Such isthe culture- 
status of the Moki, Zufii, 
and other Pueblo Indians, 
the tribes among whom 
these designs originated, 
whereas the Navajos, who 
are of northern origin, differ 
in this respect, although 
they now possess the sacred 
symbols of the preceding 
tribes. 

How, then, did the Na- 
vajos acquire the superior 
art of weaving and the adop- 
tion of foreign art decora- 
tion? 

The Navajos, like many 
other of our aboriginal 
tribes, were undoubtedly 
familiar with twine- weaving, 


A NAVAJO BLANKET 


A NAVAJO WOMAN WEAVING A BELT 
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that is, the coarse weaving of threads and cords of twisted bark, or of the fibre of 
wild flax or the agave, and might have remained in a condition similar to the various 
tribes linguistically related to them, as the Lipans, Apaches, and others, but for their 
fortunate contact with the Pueblos at the time of their southward migration, pre- 
vious to the advent of Europeans. 

That the Pueblo tribes used the fur of animals larger than the hare—termed 
the cony in early literature—is without question. At various localities in Arizona 
occur pictographs representing, among other things, the apparent herding of long- 
necked animals, while scme early chronicles note the existence of fur-bearing 
animals “as large as the dogs of Spain.” Professor E. D. Cope has also, more 


THE ZUNI METHOD OF WEAVING A BELT 


recently, discovered among osteologic remains the bones of one of the Auchenia, 
either the vicufia or the guanaco—animals familiar to this day in South America, 
where they are domesticated for their fine wool and as beasts of burden, but un- 
known in North America as far back as human evidences reach. 

The Moki Indians raise some cotton even at this day, and the Pima Indians 
raised and used cotton fibre in weaving, as is furthermore substantiated by the 
discovery of elaborate examples ; and at the time of the visit of Marcos de Nica, in 
1539, the Pimas informed him that the natives of Cibola (Zufii) made cloth equal 
to that composing his robe. At the time of the visit of Espejo, in 1583, the Moki 
Indians threw upon the ground before his horse great quantities of woven 
ornamental waist-cloths of cotton, such as they may be seen using to-day. 

The occurrence among the Navajos of art-designs foreign to their own typical 
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forms of decoration, may be accounted for by 
the incorporation, about the year 1680, of na- 
tives of the pueblos of Jemez, Acoma, Zufii, and 
probably Tusayan. Frank Cushing, whose work 
among the Zufiians is well known, and F. 
Hodge, who has devoted much time to the in- 
vestigation of the Pueblo tribes generally, both 
inform me that at this day the Navajo Corn clan 
and the High House clan are composed of the 
descendants of these incorporated people, and 
that the former now abstain from making war 
upon their Pueblo kindred. This absorption of 
foreign tribes made strong impress upon the 
decorative art of the Navajos, as well as their 
weaving of wocl into textile fabrics. 

Among the Navajos, the women are the weav- 
ers, though there are notable exceptions. The 
blanket-loom is set up by planting two posts, 
sufficiently removed from one another to admit 
of the width of the piece to be woven. Cross- 
pieces are lashed to these posts, one above and 
one below, composing a square frame to retain 
the posts in position. A separate piece, consist- 
ing of a rod, is then attached to the upper cross-piece or brace, by means of a rope 
or heavy cord spirally applied. This rod is parallel with the upper brace, and is 
about ten or twelve inches beneath it. A second pole is then similarly attached, 
by spiral wrappings, to the rod above, and only two or three inches removed, to 
which is secured the cord forming the upper border-cord of the blanket, and to 
which, in turn, the upper ends of the warp are attached. 

A similar brace being at the bottom of the primitive loom, a rod, like that at 
the upper end, is similarly secured by the aid of spiral wrapping with a cord. ‘To 
this rod is secured the bot- 
tom border-cord of the blank- 
et, the distance between the 
two border-cords forming the 
length of the blanket. 

Inserted through the warp- 
cords is a long heald-rod, the 4 
healds being made of yarn or 
cord, including threads of the = WA 
warp, so that the lower shed 
can be opened by simply 
drawing forward the heald. 
No shuttle, strictly speaking, 
is used by the Navajos. In 
a simple pattern the yarn is 
wound on a slender twig or 
splinter, and passed through THE ORDINARY NAVAJO BLANKET-LOOM 


THE WEAVING OF A SADDLE-GIRTH 
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the warp-threads on the end of such a 
piece of wood. Where the pattern be- 
comes more intricate, “and the weft 
passes at each turn through only a few 
inches of the shed, the yarn is wound 
into small skeins or balls and shoved 
through with the finger.” 

For diagonal figures it becomes neces- 
sary for the primitive weaver to divide 
the warp into four sheds, the uppermost 
of these being provided with a shed-rod, 
while the others are supplied with healds. ‘“ When a weaver wishes the diagonal 
ridges to run upward from right to left,” says the author before cited, “she opens 
the sheds in regular order from below upward, thus: First, second, third, fourth; 
first, second, third, fourth, etc. When she wishes the ridges to trend in the con- 
trary direction, she opens the sheds in the inverse order.” 

Sashes, belts, garters, and hair-bands, demand: more complicated mechanism. 
These articles are often woven by attaching one end of the gathered warp-cords to 
the top of a vertical pole, a sapling, or the rafters of a room. Frequently, when 
weaving short pieces, the 
weaver will seat herself flat 
upon the ground, with legs 
extended, and place a cross- 
piece of wood against the 
soles of her feet, to which 
piece the gathered cords 
of the warp are secured. 
Weaving is then performed 
from the body forward tow- 
ard the feet. 

For weaving long arti- 
cles, sashes, etc., four stakes 
are driven into the ground, 
and the yarn is then wrapped 
around these in a continu- 
ous string, from below up- 
ward. There being sufficient 
strings upon any one side, 
they are divided so as to 
form a lower and an upper 
shed, while the weaving in 
of the weft is done in a 
horizontal manner, in the 
direction of the course of 
the warp-cords. 

The aboriginal female 
dress usually consisted of 
two small blankets of ex- 
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actly the same pattern, stitched togeth- 
er along the edges, with apertures at the 
sides for the arms. No sleeves were used. 
Examples of these primitive dresses, as 
made and worn, were exhibited by the 
Smithsonian Institution upon life-size 
models of the Indians in the Govern- 
ment’s collection at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, and are now to be 
seen in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. Modern innovations, however, 
are displacing this picturesque garment, 
since the women can now provide them- 


TYPICAL. selves with calico at the tra- 
ders’ stores, and even with 
BLANKETS 


ready-made dresses, which are 

far cheaper than anything they can 
make, and, to their eyes, far more beau- 
tiful, since they seem to approach the 
“stylishness” of their civilized sisters. 
The Navajos possess immense herds of 
sheep, but no marked improvements have 
been made in their mechanical appliances, or 
in those of the Pueblo tribes who make blankets, 


the primitive loom being al- 
most the same as when first ob- 
served. 

These blankets are made in 
far less numbers and more care- 
lessly than formerly, and the 
fading aniline dyes are now oft- 
enused. The olderand finer ex- 
amples, which make admirable 
covers for divans, portiéres, or 
wall - hangings, are therefore 
becoming costly, good exam- 
ples, as large as a bed-blanket, 
costing sometimes as much as 
$1oo, while for smaller ones half 
that sum must often be paid 
among the Indians themselves 
or in the neighboring towns. 
Indeed it is probable that more 
really géod examples can now 
be seen in New York than in 
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OUTSIDE CAMP GLORY 
By Mary T. EARLE 


With original tilustrations by Jane Ames. 


Up where the creek was clear and sunny, Nannette 
looked at the water and was tempted. 

The camp was deserted save by the man who did 
not like camp-life, and the girl who had brought things 
to decorate from nature. The man strolled aimlessly 
about and tried to be useful, and realized that he ought 
not to have come. The girl painted languidly. Once 

' ina while the man strolled over to her and asked her 
how she was getting on. ‘They found it rather dull. 

Up where the creek was clear and sunny, Nannette 

} bared her feet and walked 
meditatively into the water. 
Her coming alarmed the little fish that were lazily sun- 
ning themselves among the pebbles, and they darted off 
like light froma mirror. Nannette followed them stealthily 
and surprised them again when they thought they were 
safe, and laughed as they gleamed away from her. She 
was so happy that only a selfish man would have disturbed 
her. 

“ But then,” said a voice from the bank, “ I have always 
acknowledged myself to be a selfish man.” 

“Of course you are,” said Nannette, and then she saw 
another shoal of fish and went after it. 

“Tt isn’t fair to run away from a selfish man,” said the 
voice, “ you know I’m too lazy to follow.” 

“1’m not running away,” said Nannette, “I’m in pursuit. 
But if you wait very patiently ms 

“T'll not see you again,” said the voice. — “TRYING TO BE USEFUL” 


CAMP GLORY 
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“It is a pleasure,” said Nannette, “to find a person 
who can understand me. To pay you for that I am 
coming back, only—” she glanced down regretfully at her 

. bare, eager feet—“ only I must chase these fishes a little 
j ) _,,~ farther.” And she chased the fishes back to where she 
{ had left her shoes and stockings. 

“It is a great bore,” she said, as she finished tying her 
shoes, “to have to make an elaborate toilet like this when 
the fishes liked me so well as I was.” 

—How long the prelude is, how short the story ! 

There was a little crackling of dry twigs. ‘ That 
: is surprising,—he is coming to me,” said Nannette, 
« \ + and looked very attentively at her shoes. 


Then a new voice said, Excuse me, miss,” and 
Nannette sprang to her feet and faced the crippled 
ay, oe . beggar who had found out the camp. He 
7. acl looked as if he did not know what to say. 


“Dinner will soon be over down 

at the tents,” she said. ‘ The man 

who doesn’t look happy will give 
you some.” 

“Tt isn’t dinner I’m think- 

gar, nervously. “It’s the 

I thought you'd like to 


~ 


GIRL PAINTED 
LANGUIDLY 


ing about,” said the beg- 
dead man up the bank. 
know about him so as 
to walk the other way.” 

Nannette felt her 
eyes grow strange. 
“ Are you crazy, or have 
you murdered some- 
body?” she asked, 
gently. 

Lord). miss!” 
cried the beggar, and 
dropping his crutches, | 

NANNETTE WALKED MEDITATIVELY 
rushed into the woods. 

Nannette, the child, 
drew a deep breath and flew along the path. Her 
feet were very swift, yet something overtook her 
by the way. It was Nannette, the woman, who 
knelt beside a man she loved, and kissed the 
white mask of his face. 

Life wakened in his eyes. 

“ This — came — faster — than — you,” he 
breathed. ‘“ I—did not — mean — to be — so — 


” 
/ 


selfish 
“T love you,” she murmured to him, but he 
could not hear. THE CRIPPLED BEGGAR 
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“T love you,” she kept repeating softly, and then a feel- 
ing that some one was looking on her with compassion made 
her lift her face. It was Death that she saw beside her. 

“Tam a friend,” he said, stooping to lay his hand on the 
man’s forehead, but she struck the hand away. 

“Child !” he said, and his voice was so full of reproach- 
ful pity that Nannette began to weep. 

“T love him,” she kept repeating through her tears. 

“But I have known him so much longer than you have,” 
Death said. “We have met in strange and distant places, 
and often he has asked to go with me, but always we have 
had to part, although we are such friends. Do you think” 
—the voice of Death trembled—“do you think it would 
be kind to part us now ?”’ 

Nannette scarcely seemed to 
hear the words. 

Death bent tenderly toward 
her and then drew back with a 
look of bitterest pain. 

“Tt is so hard,” he pleaded ; 
“you do not know how hard 
it is to be misunderstood. It 
would seem so sweet to be 
thought kind for once. You 
think I make you suffer, but I 
—it is so long I do not know 
when my heart had not begun 


( to ache. Oh, child, you are so 
‘tS j young, you have so much joy 
—be kind to 
i me.” 
{ “{ love 
! | him,” she _ 

\ “Ah well,” sighed 
Death, and as a 
father might once es 


kiss his son, he 
bent kissed 
him solemnly. 
A light that all her 
It 


LOITERERS CAME IN SLOWLY” 


Nannette leaned down. 
love had failed to summon crossed his face. 
vanished, and she found herself alone. 

The loiterers came in slowly to the camp, and 
said they must be getting back to life. They 
wondered why Nannette did not come back. 

Up where the creek was clear and sunny, Nan- 
nette looked at the water and was tempted. 


“IT WAS A LITTLE STUPID, i 
AFTER ALL” 


“THEY MUST BE GETTING BACK 
TO LIFE” 
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PRIMITIVE PORTRAIT-MASKS 
By JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN 
Illustrated from specimens mainly in the National Museum. 


Tue use of the mask in ceremonial observances and in 
dances by the nations of the western coast of America, taken 
in connection with a similar use among the aborigines of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, has given rise, among ethnologists, 
to various speculations regarding the origin of our western 
tribes. Although I can but hint at this, it is interesting to 
note that the mask, so common on the Pacific coast, was al- 
most unknown among the aborigines of the 
Mississippi basin and the Atlantic coast of 
the continent. ‘To this general rule, how- 
ever, the Iroquois furnish a noteworthy ex- 
ception, There was among them a secret 
society called the False-face Band, members ric. 1. aw 
of which were to be found in every Iroquois HROQUOE 
village in New York and Canada, organized { MASK 
to propitiate by various ceremonials the de- 
mons called False-faces—supernatural beings possessing no bodies, 
arms, or legs, but simply hideous faces, so frightful as to paralyze 
all who looked upon them. The members of this band wore masks 
diversified in shape, color, and style, but all hideous. ‘They were 
all men save one, who was a woman. Besides propitiating de- 
mons, they were believed to have control over diseases and over 
the healing art, and in times of sickness often went from house 
to house in their paraphernalia, performing the prescribed cere- 
monies for the expulsion of pestilence. Their practices were 
studied by Lewis H. Morgan, author of the “ League of the Iro- 
quois,” and Fig. 1 is from a False-face mask procured by him. 

Captain W. H. Dall, of the National Museum, has devoted con- 
siderable space in a monograph on “ Masks, Labrets, and Aborig- 

FIG. 2, A MasKoID: inal Customs,” published by the Bureau of Ethnology in 1881-82, 
mare eet to the evolution of the mask, tracing it from an assumed primitive 
use asa shield or protection for the face, when it was a 
mere covering with peep-holes and breathing- 
holes, impenetrability being the chief end 
sought, through various 
stages to the develop- 
ment of a reflexive or 
moral power, making it 
a cause of terror to an 
enemy. This led to the 
adoption of various de- 
vices intended to give it FIG. 3. A DANCING-MASK: BELLABELLA INDIANS, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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a frightful appearance. <A third phase 
was that of individual variation, in 
which each warrior made his mask to 
represent a particular animal sup- 
posed to have characteristics re- 
sembling his own, such as cunning, 
shrewdness, fierceness, boldness. Out 
of this grew a totemic system, and 


FIG. 4. SHAMANIC MASK: THE THUNDER-BIRD 


the use of masks in religious dances and 
ceremonials. Through a similar evolu- 
tion, another class of characteristics, 
such as cowardice, effeminacy, incapac- 
ity, or failure in the owner of certain 
devices, may have brought such devices 
into contempt and made them typical of 
buffoonery, and thus have led to their 
use in public festivals and games. ‘The 
natural corollary of this was the growth 
of ability in the makers to represent 
what they sought. 

Mr. Dall divides the masks used in 
native ceremonials into masks and mask- 
ettes, coining the latter word to denote an object resembling a mask, but normally 


without perforations, intended to be 


FIG. 5. A WOODEN MASKETTE: NEW IRELAND 


Vy Zs worn above or below the face. A 
? third kind, resembling a mask or face, 
but not intended to be worn at all, 
but to be set up in some public place, 
he denominates a maskoid. Such 
are Figs. 2 and 12. 

Among the best examples of the 
maskoid is that shown in Fig. 2, said 
to have come from New Ireland, near 
New Guinea, 
and now in 
the Museum 
of Natural ¢ 


FIG, 6. DANCING-MASK : PUGET SOUND 


York. It is a carving of burau wood, painted red, black, 
and white, with hair of cocoa-fibre and eyes of shell in- 
laid. ‘This maskoid may have been intended to be set up 
in a socket as an ornament for a boat. 

If space permitted, I might stop here and expatiate 
upon other lines of evolution of the mask as exemplified 
in the theatrical masks of the ancients, said to have orig- — ae en 
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inated in the custom of smear- 
ing the face with wine-lees and 
other juices in the festivals of 
Dionysius, and in the desire, 
early developed in the history 
of civilization, of preserving 
the lineaments of the dead, es- 
pecially characteristic of the 
Egyptians, and so strikingly il- 
lustrated by the golden masks 
taken by Schliemann from the 
tombs of Mycenez. Itis a noticeable fact that not only 
in various Polynesian Islands, but in various countries 
along the American Pacific coast, it was the custom to preserve the heads of dis- 
tinguished persons after death, by some process of drying or embalming, and it is 
evident that an attempt to imitate these ghastly relics, or to find 
something to replace them, is the origin of certain of the primi- 
tive masks preserved in our museums. ‘The Peruvian mortuary 
maskoid illustrated in Fig. 12, is probably of this character. It 
is rudely carved, reddened with ochre, and had several little cloth 
bags attached to it. ‘The eyes are oval pieces of white shell. 
Real death-masks seem to have been used in Alaska in the 
past, being laid over the face of the dead. . The front of one of 
these is shown in Fig. 1r—a rude wood-carving which bears a 
fair resemblance to the broad, fat visage of the average Aleutian. 
Masks were often made on the northwest coast 
by hunters to enable them to approach more closely 
to the shy prey they sought, especially the sea-otter ; 
and the head of this animal was very closely imi- 
tated to form a sort of cap for the hunter, who 
could steal nearer to the animal under this disguise. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that many of 
the masks made by these northwestern people show 
an excellent idea of real portraiture. Figs. 8 and 13 
are examples of this high degree of imitative art, the 
latter being especially good, in a general way, not only, 
but as an accurate repre- 
sentation of the countenance 
characteristic of the race, 
and of the tribai method of 
tattooing. It was made by 
the Haida Indians of the 
Prince of Wales Island, off 
the coast of southern Alas- 
ka. It is of cedar, carefully 
carved, and is thin and light. 
The ears, nostrils, lips, and 
FIG. If, AN ALEUTIAN DEATH-MAsK the continuous stripes across MASKOID 
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FIG. 8. A MASK WITH A LABRET 
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the face are red, and the short dashes be- 
tween the stripes are lead-color. The eye- 
brows and mustache are made of strips of 
blue blanket-cloth, fastened with pegs, and 
the hairs on the chin are from a fox-skin 
and also pegged in. ‘The mask was fas- 
tened to the face by a loop of withe held 
in the teeth. 

The masks shown in Figs. 8 and g are 
also interesting, because they exhibit the 
method of wearing the kaluska or labret 
in the lower lip. The labret is a kind of 
plug, stud, or button, made from various materials, which is inserted through a 
hole or holes pierced in the thinner portions of the face about the mouth. The 
plug or button first inserted, usually about the age of sixteen, is replaced from time 
to time by a larger one until the per- 
foration becomes permanently en- 
larged. It is a curious fact that, 
although this custom, now nearly ex- 
tinct in America, has never prevailed 
in Polynesia, it is carried to a barbar- 
ous extreme in Africa, which involves 
pretty questions for ethnologists. 

These masks will bear comparison, 
in expressiveness, with those made 
by the old Japanese for use in their 
drama-game of zo, two examples 
(Figs. 7 and 10) of which are given herewith, and which exist in great variety. 
The Japanese, like the early Greek actors, used the masks as a means of expres- 
sion, and designed them to represent the effect upon the countenance of various 
emotions. Among our Pacific-coast Indians many ceremonials and stated dances 
occur, in which pantomime has a large part, and this 
is assisted by the wearing of such masks, which are 
usually intended either to terrify or to excite ridicule 
—the old division of tragedy and comedy renewed 
at the antipodes of classic Greece! A large number 
of the masks in our museums fall into this category 
of dancing paraphernalia, and were worn only on 
ceremonial occasions by privileged persons, Often 
mythical personages or ideas, or well-known, semi- 
sacred animals, were represented—especially those 
from which the tribe or a certain clan believed itself 
to be sprung. One of the most wide-spread notions 
is embodied in a British Columbian mask (Fig. 3), 
which is probably a somewhat conventional repre- 
sentation of the sea-eagle or thunder-bird of Indian 
Gd mythology. This myth, prevalent among the wes- 
FIG. 15. A DEATH’S-HEAD MASK tern tribes from Bering Sea to Mexico, refers to a 
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gigantic bird, the thunderous flapping of 
whose wings gives it its name, that seizes 
whales in its claws and devours them. ‘The 
lower mandible in the specimen in ques- 
tion is made to rise and fall by pulling a 
line of twisted sinew from behind. Fig. 4 
also represents the thunder-bird. 

Fig. 5 gives a profile view of a mas- 
quette from New Ireland, carved from 
burau wood, with hair of cocoa-fibre. Fig. FIG. 16. AN ESKIMO MASK: FRONT AND REAR 
6 isa dancing-mask representing a bird’s 
head, used by the Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, Washington. Another dancing- 
mask of the Nutka Indians of Vancouver Island (Fig. 14, front and profile) is in- 
tended for the visage of a dried-up corpse, and is made of spruce rubbed with a 
whitish earth, giving it a mouldy appearance. Fig. 15 is a similar article, from 
the Makahs. A somewhat ruder Alaskan specimen is shown in Fig. 16, showing 
the lattice-work which went behind the head 
and kept the mask on. 

In Fig. 17 is represented another Innuit 
maskette, having neither peep-holes nor breath- 
ing-holes. It is surrounded by a narrow hoop 
in which are inserted the stems of nine shield- 
like pieces of carved wood. Behind the disk 
is another strong arched hoop, with strips of 
reindeer-skin fastened so as to form an aureole 
or fringe. All these ornaments were movable 
at the pleasure of the wearer. This mask is a 
reminder that in some of the ceremonies of 
the Alaskans masks were worn in which the 
eye-holes were so cut as to permit the wearer 
to see nothing but the ground at his feet. It measures eight inches high by five 
inches wide and is painted white, with lines and tracery of red, blue, and black, and 
came from Kadiak Island, Alaska. 

It is worthy of note, by the way, in this connection, that although the hyper- 
boreans of the northwestern coast of America made and used masks so extensively, 
the same people (known as Eskimo), living east 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie River, never 
used masks at all as a covering for the face of 
the dead or in any of their dancing or shaman- 
istic ceremonies. As there is no essential dif- 
ference between these people, and as they freely 
communicate with each other, this distinction is 
a curious and suggestive fact. 

The maskette shown in profile and in front 
in Fig. 18, obtained from the Tlinkit Indians 
of Sitka, and now preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington, probably belonged to i 
a medicine-man, to whom the animals repre- FIG. 18, AN ALASKAN MASKETTE 
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#sented—the otter above and the frog below—are familiars. 
The fact that these figures are attached to the protruding 
tongue of the face is significant in symbolism. Such a con- 
nection is observable in many similar carvings and _pict- 
ures of Central America and the South Sea Islands, and 
seems to signify an intimate connection, the visible tongue 
standing for life or vigor in the idea of the makers. 

A remarkably decorated dancing-mask used by the 
Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, Washington, is repre- 
sented in profile in Fig. 19. The next one (Fig. 20) is 
probably the work of 
the Haidas of Queen 

Charlotte Islands, and represents a face with 

a tiara of bears’ claws over the forehead. 

One of the oldest specimens in the Na- 
tional Museum, and one of the most artistically 
carved among all from the west coast (Fig. 21), 
is also probably of Haida workmanship. It is 
made of cedar, brown and polished by age and 
use, and is mostly unicolored. 

Tig. 22 represents a remarkable dancing- 
mask, with movable wings (of which only one 
is shown), from Vancouver Island, now in the National Museum. It is made of 
— pine-wood, with hair of the bark of some tree, dried, beaten 
. (1) | (Cini into threads, and mixed with down, and with a row of up- 

right feathers above. 


FIG. 19. A MAKAH MASK 


FIG. 21. A HAIDA MASK 


Although it is by no means clear that they were masks, 
certain objects frequently exhumed from the mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley ought to be mentioned in this con- 
nection. They are of shell, generally the large, pear- 
shaped lower part of a “winkle” (Fulgur) or the bulging 
outer side of a conch (Strombus gigas). Some are as small 
as the palm of the hand, others ten inches in length. All 
have been scraped or carved into a rude semblance of the human face. In some the 
merest ridge represents the nose, while three little holes take the place of eves and 
mouth ; in others a decided attempt at portraiture has been made, 
the features being distinct and well proportioned ; and incised lines 
ornament the countenance in a manner which may 
represent styles of face-painting or may be purely 
symbolical. Whether these were masks, 
or covered the faces of the dead, or were 
simply personal ornaments, is not known. 

Whatever these remarkable illustra- 
tions of native work may signify to the 
ethnologist, or whatever light they may 
throw on the origin of our aborigines, 
they certainly exhibit a very consider- 
able advance in artistic culture. FIG. 22. A MASK WITIL WINGS 
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FIG, 20. A HAIDA MASK 
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